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HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK IN FRANCE! 


OLA POWELL 
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Home demonstration work is a recent arrival in France, having been 
introduced since the war through the good offices of the American 
Committee for Devastated France and under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Agriculture. The United States Department of Agriculture 
has also aided by loaning an extension worker to help organize the 
movement. 

In France the home economics schools differ from ours. Those for 
rural sections are called traveling schools because the teacher travels 
with all of her equipment, spending three months in each of three places 
during the school term. The subjects taught are most practical. Inten- 
sive training is given to the farmers’ daughters in gardening, poultry 
raising, dairy work and bee keeping, cooking, sewing, laundry work, and 
housewifery. 

The principle school for training these teachers is a state agricultural 
school at Grignon, near Paris, and it was here that in 1920 the work of 
preparing women for home demonstration work was started under the 
leadership of American workers. The first to receive such instruction 
were representatives selected by the Minister of Agriculture from vari- 
ous départements or counties, each agreeing to spread the information 
received through public demonstrations in their own counties. During 
the summer following this first course at Grignon, a traveling unit of 
American workers visited and assisted the domestic science teachers 
carrying on the work in the counties. In the early days the effort was to 
arouse interest in the home canning of food, but this soon developed into 
a broader program intended to lighten the heavy burden borne by French 
farm women and girls and to improve the health, happiness, and use- 
fulness of all who live in the country. 


1 Presented before the American Home Economics Association, New Orleans, January 1, 1924. 
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In 1921 I became director of a traveling unit, assisted by an American 
county home demonstration agent and a French girl. Our itinerary had 
been arranged by the Minister of Agriculture and all the work was car- 
ried on through his county representatives, the directeurs des services 
agricoles, in various departments or counties of France. Over sixty 
official requests were received, but there was time to visit only thirty-six 
villages. Public demonstrations were given and motion pictures illus- 
trating home demonstration work in the United States were shown in 
each of these places. The audiences numbered 2,000 in some places, 
but we preferred to work with the smaller groups of peasants out in the 
country districts. 

Much interest was aroused in better methods of poultry and rabbit 
raising, introduction of improved varieties of fruits and vegetables in the 
home garden or orchard, increased production of clean milk, care of milk, 
building of home-made labor-saving devices, and other phases of home 
demonstration work as it is conducted in America. County officials 
began urgently to request the help of a local home demonstration agent 
for several consecutive months or a year. 

I wish space would permit descriptions of some of the quaint gray 
old villages that we visited and of the interesting groups which came to 
special meetings on the regular days when they brought their farm prod- 
ucts to the picturesque village market-places. The spirit among these 
peasant people was quite wonderful to me and the most enjoyable thing 
about the work was the confidence and appreciation aroused in these 
earnest, hard-working women and girls. Each region was very different; 
one almost felt as if one had crossed a border into another country when 
going from Brittany into Normandy, from Alsace to the Riviera, from 
Peripignan to Biarritz, and to Paris. The native customs and costumes 
in each place are quite different and very picturesque. Many of these 
lovely places are also associated in my memory with various odors and 
fragrance: lavender in the Alps; jasmine near Nice; violets in Toulouse; 
roses in Paris. Some shut-in little hotels in closely built villages had 
odors all their own, with farm animals and the family flock all housed in 
one building. Windows are scarce in some country places because there 
is a government tax on windows. 

Later in the season we arranged an exhibit of the extension work at the 
National Horticultural Exhibition in Paris. Over 1,000 beautifully 
filled jars of fruits and vegetables were sent in from all parts of France 
for the exhibit of canned products. The grand gold medal, the highest 
award ever given to such an exhibit, was presented to our exhibit. 
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The report of the year’s work included recommendations for the future 
development of a program of home demonstration work in France. The 
plan suggested was to undertake more intensive work in a few selected 
counties, looking toward the appointment of county home demonstration 
agents who would carry on a definite program throughout the year. To 
my delight this was adopted, and the following year, 1922, cables from 
France urged me to return to help carry them on. Our Secretary was 
again very generous and lent me to France to promote this work. It 
proved the most interesting but by far the most difficult part of all the 
work in France. We realized that the permanency of any organization 
depended upon getting the direction of the work into the hands of the 
French women as quickly as possible. Up to this time most of the 
responsibility for the success of the work had been placed on Americans. 

Two counties, the Alpes-Maritimes and the Gironde, were selected 
and two French girls were employed. The unit spent four to five weeks in 
each county, devoting not less than one week’s time to each center where 
the directeur des services agricoles wished to have clubs organized. More 
were anxious to join these groups than could possibly be accommodated and 
so each person who was permitted to receive the special daily instructions 
agreed to teach what she learned to five others before the summer was 
over. At the end of each week a community exhibit was held at which 
the results of the work were shown and prizes were awarded to stimulate 
a friendly rivalry. The prizes consisted of equipment needed to carry 
on the club work after the unit had gone. 

At the end of a month’s work, a larger county exhibit was held to 
culminate the work in the county. The one in the Alpes-Maritimes was 
at Nice and the one in the Gironde at La Reole. These fairs were 
followed in the autumn with another large exhibit at Paris. The edu- 
cational exhibits aroused much interest and helped convince many of the 
value of such an organization to the rural people of France. 

Requests for permanent local agents came from several counties and 
financial aid was offered from more than could be accepted. A confer- 
ence was held with four or five of the leading women educators of France 
in the effort to correlate this new work with the existing work in home 
economics. General plans were agreed upon and finances were assured 
for conducting the work over a period of three years. Two French girls 
who were to become the first county home demonstration agents in 
France were selected from among the graduates of the school at Grignon 
and given scholarships to study for six months in the United States before 
beginning their work in France. One of them, Mademoiselle Aydat, 
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entered the Iowa State College of Agriculture, and the other, Mademoi- 
selle Lapierre, the Georgia State College of Agriculture, for short courses 
planned for training prospective home demonstration agents. The 
remainder of their time was spent studying and traveling with county 
home demonstration agents in a number of states. 

When these French agents returned to France each became respon- 
sible for organizing and developing the work in a county, one in Seine-et- 
Oise, and one in Seine-Inférieure, both near Paris. The clubs which they 
organize are known as Riches Francaises (French Beehives). In their 
program the productive activities, such as gardening, poultry raising, 
raising of rabbits, beekeeping, and care of the family cow, are of funda- 
mental importance. The time spent conducting demonstrations must be 
profitable to the French family if this new work is to be successful. 

The reports of these two French agents, covering the four months 
from June and September, are most encouraging. In each of the two 
départements, six or eight beehives have been organized, with an approxi- 
mate membership of 230 to 250 women and 50 to 60 girls. Ata rally of 
four beehives 127 visitors applied for enrollment as regular members 
and demonstrators. 

In addition to many public demonstrations, each agent had given 
many private demonstrations to small groups of five and six demonstra- 
tors in the homes of some club members, and had visited about one 
hundred homes. Each had also made a study of the markets, held 
regularly in the principal centers of their counties; the reports of these 
are not only most interesting and picturesque, but they will help deter- 
mine the best procedure for standardizing homemade products for 
market. 

Rules for girl club members (age 12 to 20 years) are more rigid than for 
the adults. They cannot be considered members until they have as- 
sisted regularly at three consecutive meetings and have done the work 
prescribed between meetings. There is special effort to make it possible 
for girls of the age to earn their own living to remain at home. The 
agent aims to help fit them for agricultural work and to make it pay them 
to help develop the resources of the farm home and the farm community. 
Some are raising bees which, as one of the French agents explained, does 
not involve much extra care, expense, or hindrance to the family. Home 
industries which are being developed for the long winter months are 
making slippers or moccasins from home-tanned rabbit skins, making 
hampers from native materials, utilizing the feathers from the farm 
flocks, making carpets, weaving, and knitting; these home enterprises 
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will, it is hoped, bring greater contentment as well as add to the family 
pocketbook and develop family character. The French people work 
with great thoroughness. The finest thing I learned from them was an 
appreciation of their desire for perfection in any and every undertaking. 
Their craftmanship is wonderful, and they feel great satisfaction in their 
creative work, which honestly represents their best efforts. 

There are wonderful possibilities for home demonstration work in 
France because of the Frenchman’s love of country and sterling qualities. 
The farming people there know how to live happily and contentedly on a 
very little. Most of the farms are small, from three to fifty acres each. 
Sixty per cent of the French population is working on land; three-fourths 
of this number are land owners. Land ownership is the basic reason 
for their tremendous patriotism. 

A special home demonstration agent was placed in the Aisne, in the 
devastated area, where the problems are very different from those in the 
more productive sections. No one has an hour to spare, because of the 
endless work they have undertaken in reclaiming their lands, rebuilding 
their villages and homes, which were utterly destroyed during the war. 
The person chosen was Miss Beatrice Williams, for several years agri- 
cultural directress of the American Committee for Devastated France. 

It is difficult to realize the enormous work required in the devastated 
regions for leveling trenches, clearing battle-fields of barbed wire, and 
bringing thousands of acres back into a productive state of cultivation. 
There are still miles of barren country, destroyed and deserted villages 
where not a living thing is to be found. When the people returned to 
their destroyed homes, with no money and nothing on which to live, 
and before there was any apparent thought of rebuilding houses, their 
whole effort was given first to the land and then to getting stock. They 
were eager for anything they could get; cheap cows were sent in from 
Germany and charged against the reparations, but a large part of this 
stock was so diseased that not only it but also much of the better stock 
brought in from Normandy was lost through foot and mouth disease 
and other contagious diseases. Many Americans will remember buy- 
ing small buttons with the inscription, ‘‘Have you a chicken in France?” 
The money raised here by such sales and donations was sent over to 
equip a hatchery and produce as quickly as possible a fresh start of 
chickens for the farmers returning to the devastated area. I went with 
Miss Williams on one field trip when she was inquiring about the distri- 
bution of a carload of registered pigs sent from England as a gift. The 
animals had been given to farmers who agreed to return two of the first 
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litter to the directeur des services agricoles, and two of the second litter 
to the home demonstration agent. The plan was to distribute these 
young pigs, under the same agreement, to other farmers during the 
following season. 

Our plan was first to help the people help themselves. They seemed 
most appreciative of any help received. A revolving fund was started to 
purchase settings of eggs and pairs of rabbits. These were given to 
enrolled club members who agreed to follow the agent’s instruction, keep 
a financial record, make a report, and exhibit at the end of the year, and 
also to return to the agent a pair of chickens or a trio of rabbits. These 
rabbits and chickens were to be sold and the money used to buy more eggs 
and rabbits for new demonstrators or club members the next year. The 
success of these individual demonstrators will bring desirable publicity 
and help spread the work in other places. 

The aim of home demonstration work is to raise country life to a higher 
plane of profit, comfort, culture, influence, and power. The beginning 
has been made with what the farm woman already has, her garden, her 
barnyard flock, and her family cow or goat. Methods will be improved 
as confidence increases in the agent’s ability and her desire toserve. The 
work differs from that of the traveling schools in that it is based on object 
lessons given by the people themselves in their homes and on their 
farms. The agents believe that it is not so much what they can do them- 
selves as what they can get other people to do that will make their 
service valuable. The work carries conviction first to the hundreds who 
do it and afterwards to the thousands who see the concrete example. 

There is no doubt as to the eventual extension of this program in 
France, for agricultural directors in other départements have already 
become interested, promised financial aid, and wish to send representa- 
tives to study and work with the two pioneer county home demonstration 
agents. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND BANKS 


SARAH J. MacLEOD 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio 


What should I save? How much insurance should I carry? How 
much should I give my sixteen year old daughter for an allowance? 
Do you think I could swing an eight thousand dollar home with a down 
payment of one thousand dollars? What would be a normal amount 
to spend for food for my family—it takes so much that it seems that I 
must be extravagant? How big an income should one have before one 
can really afford an automobile? What is the best way to teach chil- 
dren to save? These queries are typical of the ones that come daily to 
the home economics bureau of a bank and it was the desirability of 
having someone who could discuss such questions confidentially and 
give unbiassed answers that has led many banks to offer the services of 
such bureaus. 

Finance is the logical point of contact between the home and the bank 
and the work of a home economics department in a bank is naturally 
along budget lines. Leaflets on individual! and family budgets are 
prepared and published, not because it is expected that anyone will 
follow them in detail, but because experience has shown that such 
compilations of figures start people thinking about systematic saving 
and spending and frequently stimulate them to make some plan for the 
use of their income. Household and personal expense-account books 
are also published. Talks on thrift and budgets are given to all kinds 
of clubs and organizations to bring home to the audience not only some 
truths about family and personal finance, but also to show them that a 
bank is not merely grilled windows and massive vaults which safe- 
guard savings, but that it is a human institution that can and will help 
people to save. Codperation with educational, community, and civic 
organizations is also an important function of the bureau. 

Helping people prepare budgets to meet their own particular needs is, 
however, the major work. The problems vary from the family strug- 
gling to make both ends meet on a wage of $25 a week to the family that 
thinks itself hard pressed because it has only $30,000 a year. With the 
first type encouragement, rather than actual help, is often all that can 
be given, but with the families on incomes large enough to permit choice, 
very definite help is given because almost invariably expenses have 
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increased faster than the income. No matter what the income, the 
standard of living and at least, some of the personal idiosyncrasies must 
be taken into consideration, if either advice or budget is to be followed. 
The antagonism to household and personal budgets which is met on all 
sides seems to be due largely to the fact that so many of the published 
budget figures are too idealistic. The best results have come from 
budgets based on maximum spending and minimum saving in accordance 
with the family income and conditions. Working on this principal, 
there is usually a desire to beat the budget and when the game element 
enters, there is more lasting enthusiasm and interest. 

Many a good budget is made, but soon smashed because of lack of 
method in carrying it out. The most common remark from both men 
and women who have been helped with their budgets is, ‘“That’s the 
budget I want to stick to, but how shall I manage my funds so that 
T’'ll really always have the money ahead and not be borrowing from one 
account to another?” The budget is, of course, first made on a yearly 
basis and then on a weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly basis according 
to the way the money is received. For the management of the actual 
funds we find that most people are successful if they divide each install- 
ment of the income into three parts—first, a bank account for savings 
and investment; second, a reserve savings account into which is put the 
money to cover large fixed expenses, seasonal expenses, and emergencies; 
and third, the money for current expenses which can be carried in cash 
or in a checking account, as suits the desires and temperament of the 
individual. Christmas and thrift clubs in banks have taken some of the 
sting out of Christmas bills and a person who has once belonged to one 
almost invariably joins again because of the peace of mind it gives him 
when the January first bills come in. The same is true with the reserve 
savings account; when a man has once built up a reserve account and 
used it to pay a life insurance premium that has always been a bug bear, 
or a woman has drawn upon it to pay the winter coal bill or the unex- 
pected dentist bill, converts for the budget are won. The budget is the 
guide, the expense account shows where the money is gone, but unless 
the funds are really isolated in some may it is too easy to deceive oneself 
and break away from the budget. 

A bank in offering help on questions of personal and family finance is, 
of course, adding a service to the already numerous services which it 
renders. A home economics bureau naturally helps promote good will 
and gives good publicity, but before it can be satisfactory alike to the 
person in charge and to the officers of the bank, more definite and tangible 
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results must be evident. The following stories of a few typical cases 
will best answer the question as to results. 

One young business man’s remark speaks volumes: ‘‘I’ve just opened 
an account with $100—the first honest-to-goodness savings we’ve ever 
had. We used to think we were saving, but just as soon as we had a few 
dollars laid away, we’d have to use it for insurance premiums, income 
tax, or some other thing, but the budget made us honest with ourselves 
and we don’t fool ourselves any more.” 

This report from a minister’s wife tells the truth: “Accounts tell a 
story but they are the past history of both discreet and indiscreet spend- 
ing. They are valuable, but they don’t do much good unless the budget 
is kept in front of you as a guide. We’ve always eased our conscience 
by keeping accounts, but we never made real progress until you helped 
us with our budget and we have the courage to stick to it. It’s budget- 
ing that counts.” 

Last fall a young lawyer reported usual conditions of the young profess- 
ional man—a small salary and a high standard of living. He had main- 
tained his standard at the expense of savings and also by always being 
slightly in arrears with his bills. By the first of the year, he had squared 
himself with all his creditors and the first week in January he opened a 
joint account for himself and wife with $100 which they had received in 
Christmas gifts, and to this he has added quite regularly. 

Three years ago a widow with a ten-year-old son to support asked for 
advice because she was continually dipping into her saving account 
which was composed mainly of the insurance she had received at her 
husband’s death. She was earning $15 a week working in the basement 
of a department store, she owned a tiny house in which she lived and 
another which she rented. A very complete and detailed budget was 
worked out with the result that she was able to meet all her expenses out 
of her earnings. Six months later she came to ask about buying stock 
which her firm was offering its employes, and on the advice of one of our 
officers she purchased $500 worth. About a month ago she inquired 
about making her will and incidentally said that she is now earning 
$22.50 a week and manages to add a little to her savings account every 
pay day. 

A distinctly different case is that of a well-to-do business man with a 
growing family; his tale was that, beyond paying the premiums on his 
life insurance, he was not able to save or invest anything—all his earn- 
ings from his business as well as all dividends just naturally disappeared. 
_ Finally we arrived at an estimate of what he was spending—in the 
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neighborhood of $17,000 a year. Some changes were made in his 
expenditures with the result that he gave up one car and also started an 
account into which he puts all dividend checks. 

Quite in contrast to this man is the case of a modest little women on a 
very meager income who was quite discouraged and disheartened. The 
best that we could figure out for her was a thrift account of 50 centsa week 
and this she started. About a month ago she and her husband were in 
together to open a joint account with his “raise in pay,” and they know 
that they can save their raise because they learned to save 50 cents a week. 
Their raise happens to amount to $5.00 every two weeks. 

Different again is the story of a young lake sailor who came in because 
he had heard somewhere that the bank could help people save. He de- 
cided on what proportion he would save every time he was paid, but 
perhaps more important still, he heard for the first time about ‘‘banking 
by mail.”’ The result is that he went home, hunted up an old passbook 
with a very small balance, and each time he is paid, mails in two-thirds 
of his pay. 

Another phase is best illustrated by the following verbatim report of a 
depositor: ‘“You undoubtedly remember me because I was so horribly 
disagreeable when I came to you about three years ago when I was still 
with the Board of Education—you certainly told me some things which 
I didn’t want to be told. I came to you later, after I was married, and 
you told me I was paying too much rent—well, that made me angry too, 
but after a while the truth of it sank in, we put our pride in our pocket 
and found a place at $40 instead of $75. Now I have come in to tell 
you that we have followed your suggestions and today we are making a 
down payment of $1,300 on a little home of our own and the only reason 
we can do it is because of the help the bank has given us in making us 
think straight about our finances. We both came from well-to-do homes 
and it took an outsider to tell us that we couldn’t live the way our 
parents do.” 

Every day returns like these come in. Such stories lead one to believe 
that the service is both needed and appreciated, and that a bank which 
maintains a home economics bureau is making a distinct contribution to 
the community. 


| 
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POSITIVE HEALTH! 


PAUL T. TALBOT, M.D. 
Secretary, Louisiana State Medical Society 


There have been three distinct ages in the life of the medical profession. 
The first was the age when physicians existed only to treat disease. It 
began somewhere back in the years shrouded in the superstition of ignor- 
ance, when trickery and charms were curiously inter-mixed with all 
science, and the doctor, because of the insistence of suffering humanity, 
was prone to resort to stars and oracles with the rest of the seers. At the 
same time there probably grew up that absolute dependence of the 
patient on the doctor which has continued to characterize their rela- 
tion through the ages. That dependence was always present with the 
family doctor whose business it was to tell the patient when he was sick, 
how sick he was, and when he was well enough to get out of bed. There- 
after, nobody was responsible until pain overtook the patient again and 
the story was repeated. What was true of the individual was true of the 
community. Epidemics came and epidemics went, with everybody 
frightened into huddled heaps at the feet of the doctor throughout the 
scourge, but scattering back blithely to their various pursuits as soon as 
the ban of fear was removed, and all responsibility again ceased until the 
community was again prostrated. 

The second period began in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
when Louis Pasteur illuminated our practice with the science of preven- 
tive medicine. We are all alive to the gratitude we owe Pasteur for his 
discoveries in bacteriology, but there is another and scarcely less impor- 
tant debt due to the effects of his discoveries,—the sharing of responsi- 
bility for community health between layman and physician. That ideal 
did not spring full-fledged from the community physician, nor did it come 
entirely from the lay public; but somehow, between fear of disease, taxes 
to prevent impure water supply, laws for quarantine, and education, the 
community began gradually to assume a share of the burden of protect- 
ing itself from disease and of building up its own health. This middle 
era made a bridge between the lay world and the profession under which 
much water has passed since the old-time absorption in pathology. 


1 Presented in behalf of the Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc., at the meeting of the 
Homemakers’ Group Committee, American Home Economics Association, New Orleans, 
January 1, 1924. 
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The third period in the history of medicine is now opening, when the 
idea of positive health is just beginning clearly to penetrate our conscious- 
ness, and when another bridge is building farther down the stream for 
the free interchange of responsibilities between the individual and his 
physician. Home economists have done much to make possible this new 
period by teaching the general principles of health education and the 
’ special principles of nutrition, clothing, and household sanitation. If 
physicians of to-day find a different attitude of mind in their patients as 
regards advice given for diet in health as well as while there is actual 
and painful disease, this is largely due to the efforts of home economists 
to educate the public in right food standards and to provide simple, prac- 
tical directions for purchasing and preparing food to meet the require- 
ments of the family budget. 

It is most fitting that the American Home Economics Association 
should be one of the original coéperating members of The Women’s 
Foundation for Health, Incorporated. If it has been active in laying 
the underpinnings for this bridge to positive health, the Foundation has 
certainly thrown the cables of that bridge across the stream and made 
possible a broad, smooth highway to health for all of those who will 
to travel that way. It may be gratifying to note the distance the Foun- 
dation has moved towards its objectives. These are, first, to establish 
the conviction that health is generally attainable through individual 
effort and responsibility; and second, to establish the conviction that 
mental health is as procurable as physical health. The first step towards 
the realization of physical health a laid down in the program is the 
assumption of one’s own responsibility for health. Thus the Foundation 
makes articulate the underlying principle of positive health, and at the 
same time tells the lay individual that the days are past for shifting the 
responsibility of his health to his doctor. What is happening in response 
to this announcement? Very much the same thing that happened when 
Pasteur’s preventive discoveries threw down the challenge of responsi- 
bility to the community. At that time education was necessary to 
awaken the community to assume its share of responsibility in cleaning 
up the malaria-infected pools and in enforcing the laws of quarantine 
and sanitation. To-day, education, insistent, consistent, and practical, 
is gradually rousing the individual to assume his share of responsibility 
in the realization of his own health. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of that education is making the individ- 
dual realize that to be free from pain or disease does not mean that he 
has achieved to the full his possibilities of physical or mental strength; 
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that between just not being sick and being a hundred per cent well there 
is a vast difference. The only way he will ever accept this fact is by 
getting him to have a health examination. Consequently the Foundation 
placed that as the second step on its program and began education by 
insisting through the programs of its constituent organizations, through 
the press, and through its own Positive Health Series, that such examina- 
tions were the initial requisite of the active interpretation of ‘‘positive 
health.” 

When the Foundation first announced this program it stood pretty 
much alone, so far as any formal public statement went. Of course 
there were scattered individuals among the medical profession who had, 
long before, arrived at the same decision concerning the value of such 
examinations. There were also a number of health executives and mem- 
bers of volunteer health organizations who had the same viewpoint. 
But no one, until the Foundation expressed itself, had come out clearly 
and uniformly in such a declaration. That declaration came in July, 
1922. In July, 1923, the National Health Council launched its cam- 
paign for a nation-wide drive for health examinations, to extend over one 
year. In June, at the annual convention of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco, Ray Lyman Wilbur, in his address as president 
of the association, advocated a health examination for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. To-day in all but two of the 
forty-eight states there is a committee, in most cases appointed through 
the state health executive, to interpret the Council’s campaign for health 
examinations, as seems best adapted to the state’s individual needs. In 
many states these committees include in their personnel the state health 
authorities, leaders from the medical association, the volunteer health 
organizations, and many Women’s organizations. The Women’s Foun- 
dation for Health, Incorporated, became a member of the National 
Health Council in May, 1923, and thus, in coéperating with the other 
council members in the drive for health examinations, is also inter- 
preting thereby the first item of its own program. Thus through their 
indirect membership the American Medical Association, the National 
Health Council, home economists and physicians have a common interest 
in the outcome of this year’s drive. 

There are two blanks recommended for the examination: one for 
general use prepared by Dr. Haven Emerson for distribution by the 
American Medical Association; the other prepared by the Women’s 
Foundation for Health and distributed from the Foundation headquarters. 
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The members of the American Medical Association have realized fully 
their responsibility in this crusade for positive health. Just exactly how 
to approach and attract the attention of the public to their responsibili- 
ties is in the process of experimentation. This has taken the form, firstly, 
of a lay journal, known as Hygeia, edited and published by the 
American Medical Association. This magazine is simply a message 
from the modern medical profession to the public in ordinary, plain, 
common language. The experimentation is expressed secondly, by the 
use of the radio; a plan has been adopted of having periodic messages 
broadcasted through the United States from large medical centers, 
an attempt to acquaint the public with some of the essential details in 
regard to public and personal health, preventive medicine, care of the 
new-born and infants, and so on. 

If the drive for health examinations does no more than arouse an 
interest in health from the positive angle, it will have justified itself. 
But the medical profession hopes much more of it than that. And the 
Foundation not only hopes, but, with the vision that led to the formal 
declaration of its belief in the health examination, and to the preparation 
of blanks to be used in such an examination, it believes that a follow-up 
of the health examination will be possible. It has backed that belief 
by the preparation of the Positive Health Series which contains an inter- 
pretation of the health examination in Pamphlet No. 1 and follows 
through the other five with simple, concise, authoritative material on 
a follow-up of the health examination,—a follow-up that promises to 
change any liability not pathological into an asset. This series, care- 
fully viséd by the Council on Health and Public Instruction of the 
American Medical Association, is a most significant contribution to 
adult health at this time. With such a common testbook for the inter- 
pretation of its program on positive health, circulated through its con- 
stituent organizations, the Foundation stands ready to be of tremendous 
service not only through this year’s drive, but through the coming 
years of health education to arouse the individual to his own responsibil- 
ity for his own health. If that education carries adequately, the medical 
profession cannot stand aloof nor has it any desire todo so. The coming 
years must then mean added work in the already crowded day of the prac- 
titioner, for there will always be disease to cure and to prevent in addi- 
tion to the health practice which will develop with the new ideals of 
health; but the addition deals with a great hope, the hope of a more 
splendid American manhood and womanhood. The Fellows of the 
American Medical Association will assume their share of responsibility 
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in realizing that hope. Their share will be much less burdensome be- 
cause of the work of such organizations as the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and its team-work in The Women’s Foundation for 
Health. 


THE RELATION OF CLOTHING TO HEALTH 


LOUISE P. GLANTON 
Department of Clothing and Textiles, Kansas State Agricultural College 


The hygiene of clothing is arousing much interest all over the country 
and various articles on the subject are appearing in newspapers and 
magazines. Outside of a few scientific journals, however, comparatively 
little experimental evidence has been offered in proof of the dicta laid 
down, and many of the conclusions proposed have been based on opinion 
and hearsay—‘‘old wives tales.” Few direct studies of the hygienic 
value of clothing have been made by workers of recognized standing, 
but several investigators with other objectives have made definite 
contributions to the subject. 

One point, the retention of heat by fabrics of different materials and 
textures, has received considerable attention from scientific workers. 
Many writers have held that as the wool fibres are the poorest conductors 
of heat and flax fibres the best conductors, therefore wool makes the 
warmest possible fabric and linen the coolest. Such statements may 
have seemed true in the early days when makers of fabrics knew very 
little about variations of texture, and even less about the conductivity 
of air. In this connection it is interesting to note that in the following 
statement Leonard Hill (8) uses the same figure for the conductivity of 
wool and of cotton: “‘If the conductivity of silver be taken as 493, 
that of wool or cotton relatively is 0.04, and of air 0.000288.” 

Back in 1792, Count Rumford (24), who made the first recorded 
experiments regarding the cause of heat retention in fabrics, found that 
heat is lost in reverse ratio to the amount of air incorporated in the 
material, and that texture and not raw material is the important factor 
in heat retention. About 1873, Pettenkoffer (19) wrote, “We talk in a 
general way about the use of garments as bad conductors of heat, but 
the few experiments known to me run entirely counter to our accepted 
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ideas. . . . In the cold of winter and in the open air we lose 
our bodily heat out of our well-selected garments without any sensation 
of cold, only because we have removed the place of exchange between 
the temperature of our warm blood and the cold air from our sensitive 
surface to a substance without life and sensation. Instead of our skin, 
our dress feels cold. We thus carry around with us a thick layer of air 
of almost tropical warmth.” 

Riibner (23) and his colleagues collected much of the available experi- 
mental data regarding the value of clothing in reducing loss of heat. 
These workers, as quoted by Lusk, found that the fur of such animals as 
rabbit and skunk consists of about 97 per cent air and about 3 per cent 
hair. Lusk (13) himself says, ““The most important constituent of 
clothing is air.” 

Such work has been corroborated and amplified by scientists practically 
all over the world; in Russia (34), in Japan (32) where tin mankins are 
used, in Canada (5), in England by Priestman (20) and others, and in this 
country, notably by Haven (6) in Boston and by McGowan and Sale 
(14) at the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Various efforts have been made to calculate how much the loss of heat 
from the human body is lessened by clothing. Riibner (23) puts the 
figure at 47 per cent. D’Arsonval, quoted by L. Hill (8), found that a 
74-kilo man lost 79 calories per hour clothed and 124 calories naked. 
Talbert (30) found that the temperature of bare skin is 1°F. lower than 
the same skin covered. Wolpert (33) found that a man exposed to wind 
blowing at the rate of 8 miles per second consumed 52 grams dioxide 
per hour when naked as against 27 grams when clothed. “The effect of 
the wind was greater than that of a cold bath.” 

Change of the air incorporated in garments seems a necessary part of 
hygienic arrangement of clothing. About twenty years ago Pfliigge and 
his co-workers at the Institute of Hygiene in Breslau made a series of 
experiments which proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that dizziness, 
nausea, and exhaustion often occur when the body is kept too warm 
and damp from perspiration with no movement of air. This condi- 
tion, called ‘‘heat stagnation in the body,” is responsible for many of the 
ills of life connected with the central nervous system, of which heat 
stroke is an extreme example. 

_Pfliigge put various subjects in pneumatic cabinets which were tightly 
closed, and timed them to see how long it took to produce signs of distress 
from fouling air. Then the cabinet was opened and filled with fresh air, 
and the subject put back, but this time with his head protruding so that 
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the lungs were filled with fresh air, and again watched for signs of dis- 
tress. Pliigge observed, much to his surprise, that the subject began 
to gasp for breath and complain of dizziness and a sense of oppression. 
As soon as the water vapor in the chamber had reached a certain density 
and the air a certain degree of heat, the signs of skin suffocation began 
to appear. Children and persons with weak hearts showed such sym- 
toms earlier than more robust adults. If either humidity or temperature 
was lowered, relief was felt almost immediately. If both factors remained 
the same, and a current of air was passed through the cabinet so that 
the body was not surrounded by a moist, warm jacket of foul air, the 
patient was relieved. Pliigge’s work has been corroborated by Hill and 
Rowlands (9) and by the New York State Ventilation Commission (36). 
It is exceedingly important that at all times the clothing be loose, and 
of open texture. In winter undue radiation of heat may be prevented 
by the use of two or more layers of suitable fabrics. These experiments 
are described by Rosenau (22), and Hutchinson (10), and fully reported 
by Crowder (2). 

Lightness and porosity are important factors in the selection of 
clothing for infants and the army. Hill (8) says, ‘‘The importance can- 
not be overrated of supplying light, porous clothing to the soldier, so that 
his respiration is not impeded, nor the balance of his body disturbed.’’ 
“Soldiers,” writes Pembrey (18), ‘‘are clothed in open defiance of common 
sense and physiological principles. . . . . His tunic generally 
fits as tightly as possible, is made of thick materials and is fastened right 
up to the neck.” British soldiers now have turn-over collars, but the 
army of the enlightened United States still wears its collars stiff and 
high. 

— Men wrap themselves up like mummies even on mild days while 
women wear silk stockings in the snow and expose the neck freely at any 
time. And yet according to the United States mortality statistics for 
1920 (31), men die of pneumonia three times as often as women. During 
the winter of 1923 there were in the Kansas State Agricultural College 
hospital twelve cases of pneumonia and not a co-ed among them. In 
1908 Hutchinson (10) wrote, ‘The chief quarrel which hygiene has with 
clothing is that there is too much of it. . . . . Wedo easily four 
times as much harm to our health by overloading ourselves with clothing 
and by over-indulging ourselves in the luxury of warmth as we do by 
simply pressing the body at some single point.” 

~~From the above it must not be concluded that one should always 
be cold. Authoritative writers on physiology have pointed out that the 
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maintenance of an equable, comfortable body temperature is a great 
aid to the preservation of health. In winter it is necessary to keep the 
body in contact with a layer of warm air which should be so held in the 
clothing that there can be no sudden changes of temperature of long 
enough duration to produce chilling. Pasteur experimented with hens, 
rabbits, and other animals and found that sudden change of temperature 
is an important factor in the spread of diseases. Haven Emerson in a 
study of non-attendance in a school for boys found that 98 per cent of all 
absences were due to affections of the respiratory tract, and concludes 
**that chilling is one of the factors that favor infection of the upper air 
passages.” 

Because the thermotaxic centers are not under control in the new-born 
and the temperature may fall unduly low to the great detriment of the 
vital processes, and because children have a comparatively large surface 
exposure per kilogram of weight, many persons conclude that the young 
should be much wrapped up at all times; they forget that the metabolism 
of infants per kilogram of body weight is greater than that of adults (35). 
Many of the private patients of Dr. Eric Pritchard (21) take “their daily 
cold bath in tap-water (50° to 60°F.) before they are five months old and 
always with the greatest benefit, such children being easy to distinguish 
by their clear, fresh complexions and general health.” He considers it 
“important to facilitate the dissipation of heat by light clothing. Infants 
die because they have too many clothes, not because they shiver in rags.” 

When young children die in great numbers during an excessively warm 
summer, the quality of the food is usually called in question. According 
to Schereschewski (26), ‘‘in most of the studies of such conditions, a 
surprisingly large number died of trouble unconnected with the gastro- 
intestinal tract but directly with the central nervous system.” Heat 
strokes are not uncommon among infants and young children who have 
not been exposed to the direct rays of the sun, but kept in unventilated 
rooms, dressed in warm clothes, and often in rubber diapers, as Helm- 
holtz (7) reports. The direct connection between lack of ventilation 
and infant mortality leaves no doubt of the importance of free circulation 
of the air over the whole surface of the body. 

Sutton (29) observed that the metabolism of infants is increased by 
heat as is the case in any simple chemical reaction. This raises the body 
temperature and thus a vicious circle is established, unless the heat is 
allowed to pass off. Exposure to 85°F. was found by V. Salle (25) to 
decrease not only the amount of gastric secretions, but their acidity and 
digestive activity with a corresponding loss of antiseptic and antifermen- 
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tative action. In the case of rabbits exposed to incubator temperature 
for twelve hours, Medowikow not only noted ¢ ‘eatly increased bacterial 
count in the intestines, but in nine cases out of ten detected B. Coli in 
liver or spleen. 

Meyer (15) has shown that children kept in high temperature not 
only do not grow as rapidly as when the heat is less, but actually lose 
weight unless water is taken very copiously. According to Stellwagon 
(28), many of the skin troubles, such as prickly heat, boils, and the 
like, to which children are subject are due in large measure to their being 
“‘too much clad.” In summer at the Johns Hopkins hospital even the 
most delicate children never wear more than a shirt and dress in addi- 
tion to the diaper. 

For years preachers, both lay and clerical have eloquently, and quite 
rightly, denounced all kinds of constrictions of the human body, but all 
to no avail as long as people would follow styles designed entirely for 
appearance. Say what you will against the flapper, she has left the wasp 
waist in the class with the dodo, she has refused to wear corsets, not 
because they are unhygienic, but because she cannot dance in them. 
Of course there are still fashions in deformities, such as those indicated 
by pointed shoes and high heels. 

Mosher (16) has pointed out real benefits to which the use of com- 
fortable clothes has directly contributed. His figures, covering thirty 
years, taken in connection with data obtained by Kroeber (12) in a 
study of costume, show a striking parallel between the increase of girth 
of waist and that of freedom from periodic disability among college 
women. Also, during the period in which skirts have become shorter 
and narrower, that is lighter in weight, college women have become 
taller, with an increase of 1.2 inches in average height for Stanford 
University (16), “well over 1.5 inches” for Vassar (17) and about the 
same for Smith (27). 

It is a well-established fact that comfortable, healthy workers produce 
the best results in every calling. The converse is even more true. 
Unpleasant painful emotions, from whatever source, produce toxic 
influences which, in turn, lower working capacity. “Comfort, physio- 
logically and psychologically, underlies efficiency in a way which can be 
measured in dollars and cents.”” Dr. Dearborn, well-known psychologist 
and former surgeon in the U. S. Army, holds (3) that a “‘comfortable” 
person is more energetic, has more initiative, produces better work than 
one who is uncomfortable or unhappy. The higher the grade of work 
being attempted, the more injurious the results of physical discomfort. 
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“Comfort, in general, is indispensable to ideal behavior that is at all 
free.”’ 

Richard Wagner refused to wear any undergarment not made of silk. 
He said the irritation caused by rough fabrics disturbed his mind so that 
he could not produce his best compositions. The fine artists have 
sensed the truth, but they have left to scientists the investigation of the 
base facts. For the study of these Dr. Dearborn makes appeal; he 
says, “If ten per cent be a moderate estimate of the present inefficiency 
arising from mal-adapted clothing, it is obvious that adequate endow- 
ment for the scientific study of human raiment is a public need—a need 
not as yet widely realized, perhaps because never before scientifically 
defined.” 
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WHAT CAN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS DO FOR HOME 
ECONOMICS? 


CLARA M. BROWN 
University of Minnesota 


Educational method has been called a series of fads, but when one 
examines the results, each of these so-called fads appears to have left its 
residue of good. Prominent in the present list of new educational ideas 
is that of scientific measurement, and opinions as to its value are now as 
varied as they were forty years ago as to the value of laboratory work in 
science. Some regard the whole movement as a public menace; others 
hail it as the panacea for all our educational ills; but there are many who 
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take the saner view, that it is one of those waves which from time 
immemorial have lifted us high on their enthusiasms, then dropped us 
back, leaving us in the end somewhat further up the shore. The aim of 
the present article is to show briefly the relation of the movement to 
home economics. 

To begin with, let us distinguish closely between two types of tests 
now much discussed; first, those often termed mental tests, which are 
intended to test intelligence, the capacity to learn, or whatever you 
choose to call that intangible something which enables us to fit ourselves 
into our environment; and second, educational measurements or tests 
of how much one has learned in a specific subject. With the first, the 
mental tests, the present discussion has no concern; what intelligence 
is and how it may be measured are questions for the psychologist, not 
the home economist. What we are concerned with is the second kind 
of test, the educational measurement, and what it can do and is doing in 
home economics. Let us also realize that educational tests are not 
new. Everyone has been tested, in one way or another, all through 
school and college. The new element is the attempt to devise a test 
which shall measure with more accuracy what the children know, and 
measure their information on a specific subject, rather than their speed 
in penmanship, their facility in the use of English, or, if the examina- 
tion was very long, their fatiguability. Another new feature is the 
attempt to rule out the subjective element of the teacher’s personal 
opinion by using some definite objective standard against which the 
pupil’s accomplishment can be measured. 

For several reasons these objective tests are not so generally recog- 
nized and used in home economics as in certain other subjects. Scientific 
measurement was first applied in the primary grades and has been 
gradually working its way upward until it is now beginning to find a place 
in the colleges; whereas home economics has been seldom included in the 
curriculum below the junior high school or at most the sixth grade. 
Another explanation is that home economics is a relatively new subject 
and its content is still more or less in a state of flux. A third reason is 
that what should be taught in home economics depends much upon such 
circumstances as where the children live or what the family income is, 
and standardizing the work is therefore a very difficult matter. 

To make clearer what these newer “objective” tests are and how they 
differ from the ordinary test or examination, it will be worth while to 
give concrete illustrations. Ifa teacher wished to test the pupil’s under- 
standing of white sauce according to the usual procedure she might ask, 
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“How can you prevent white sauce from being lumpy?” If she were 
using the newer method her test might read, “Smooth white sauce may 
be made: (1) by adding flour to hot milk; (2) by mixing flour and fat; (3) 
by mixing flour and salt.” The pupils would be told to indicate the cor- 
rect answer. Or if she wished to find out how much her girls knew about 
the sewing-machine she might ask, according to the usual method, 
“When you start to stitch on the machine, what causes knots and tangles 
on the under side of the stitching?’ Put into the form of an objective 
test this might appear as, “To prevent knots and tangles forming on the 
under side when machine stitching is begun, (1) draw the lower thread 
up through the hole in the plate before starting to stitch; (2) thread the 
machine in correct order; (3) have the take-up at the highest point.” 

In answering these questions in their first form the pupil writes at 
length, using up considerable time in description and explanation. Very 
likely her answer is not exactly accurate. The teacher may think the 
child probably has the right idea and in grading giving her the benefit 
of the doubt. Perhaps the truth is that the child did not know at all 
and camouflaged her ignorance on this specific point with a plentiful 
use of adjectives, correct spelling, and legible penmanship. Or it may 
be that she really knew the correct answer, but the teacher misinter- 
preted what she wrote and marked it wrong. 

When the question is put in the objective form the pupil makes one 
pencil check instead of writing a paragraph or more, and can, therefore, 
cover much more ground in the same time. Moreover, either the 
answer is right or it is wrong, and the teacher can devise a “key” showing 
the correct answers so that the papers can be compared with the key 
and graded almost automatically. Such are the obvious advantages of 
objective tests. They are so called because they eliminate the subjective 
element. Grading has too long been almost wholly subjective; 
it has depended on the teacher’s interpretation of the answer, and both 
her interpretation and the consequent grade have been influenced by 
many irrelevant factors, such as whether it was the first paper or the last 
that she was marking (in other words, how tired she was), or whether the 
day’s work had gone well or ill. 

Another advantage in the use of objective tests is that they tend to 
make pupils think more clearly and not to be satisfied with a hazy notion 
of the matter under discussion. Half-knowledge may get them by with 
the older form of examination; it gets them nowhere with the new. 
From the teacher’s standpoint there is still another advantage. Such 
tests enable her to check up more accurately on what her pupils really 
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know and if the result shows that they have not learned what they 
supposedly have been taught, it tends to make her analyze her teaching 
and helps her to see where it is weak. This was the case in some rather 
wholesale testing done this past fall at the University of Minnesota. 

We found that our students did not know certain rather important 
phases of subject matter, which we thought they should. For example, 
as astonishingly large number stated that they would put the sleeves 
into a dress before they attached the collar; the average error on the 
alteration of patterns and on questions on the use of the sewing machine 
was much greater than we thought it had any right to be; a very large 
number of students seemed not to know what caused muffins to be 
tough, how to prepare tea so as to extract the least amount of tannin, 
and a good many other things considered simple but essential subject 
matter. 

This does not mean that students do poor work at the University of 
Minnesota. Those who have visited the clothing construction classes 
know that the garments turned out are most attractive; those who have 
been fortunate enough to attend a dinner served by students in a foods 
class probably recall that it was a delicious meal; moreover, state super- 
visors report that Minnesota graduates in the teaching field compare 
favorably with those from other institutions. In all probability, if 
similar tests were given in other institutions equally disillusioning results 
would be obtained. 

But though we were sure that our students did learn a great deal, we 
should have hesitated to state what they did not know if we had not been 
able to give further data. The tests given at the beginning of the 
quarter were given again to the same classes as a part of the final examina- 
tion and very satisfying gains were evident. The median score (that is 
the score which was higher than that attained by half the students in the 
group and lower than that attained by the other half) of the freshman 
class rose 44 points, that of the sophomores 29 points, and the seniors 28 
points on a test that covered the freshman work. 

It might seem that these gains were to be explained by the fact that 
the girls were taking the test for a second time; but after three months 
have elapsed, not much would be recalled of a test that covered a hundred 
points. Also, if the explanation lay in the repetition, one would expect 
that a great gain would be made by students who took the same test 
twice in the same week. It so happened that three girls in the student- 
teaching group were also in the senior clothing class and took the test 
twice within three days. Their average gain was only about 6 points, 
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very much less than the gains above referred to. It must be admitted 
that the first time the tests were given was after qa summer’s vacation 
and the second time was when attention of the students had been 
focussed on the subject matter; but when all allowance has been made, 
the gains may still be considered very satisfactory. They seem but 
further proof of the fact that “motivation,” the “mind-set” to learn, or 
whatever you wish to call it, is an important factor in the learning process. 
Possibly it should be added that the quality of the garment turned out 
by the classes did not suffer because attention was turned toward 
accurate learning of subject matter as well as toward doing the job which 
was under way. 

Another point in favor of this type of test is that the students all 
like it. They say that taking the test at the beginning of the term gave 
them a definite idea of the content of the course, that finding out what 
they did not know was a splendid incentive to get to work, and that they 
were profiting by their disillusionment. 

And last of all, such tests can certainly make a definite contribution 
toward the solution of the vexing problem of classifying students who 
come with previously gained knowledge of a subject. In com- 
paring scores made by those beginning work in both foods and clothing 
and by those starting a second term’s work, we found a very great over- 
lapping; more than half of the freshmen made higher scores on the 
clothing test than did the poorest sophomores, and an even larger per- 
centage of the students entering the first term of foods work made 
higher scores than did the poorest second term students. And yet they 
were all put into the same classes and given the same instruction, just 
as is done in most other institutions. In certain subjects, for example 
chemistry, an attempt has been made to solve this problem by requiring 
students who enter college without high school work in the subject to 
take a course of possibly five credits, and allowing the others to take 
a three-credit course; but study of the data obtained from objective tests 
shows that the median score of the unselected group of fifty freshmen 
varied but slightly from that of the groups that had had one year or even 
two years of high school work in the subject. 

One cannot, of course, draw definite conclusions from so small a group 
as fifty, but the indications certainly are that the amount of training 
students have had in high school is not a sound basis upon which to class- 
ify them when they enter college. A much more satisfactory method 
would be to give comprehensive tests of the objective type and find out 
what the girls actually know. If this were done we could allow the 
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student who has had high school instruction and made good use of her 
opportunities, to go ahead into more advanced work without repeating 
what she already knows. This would be from every standpoint a much 
more economical procedure than the one now followed. 


EARTH-BORN 


Do you think God will make us forget— 
When we wake up in Heaven— 

All the queer, little earth-fashioned things 
That are sacred as archangels’ wings 

Or the stars that are seven? 

Our books, our green china with posies, 
My white wedding gown with its roses, 
The candles we light 

In our wee house at night, 

Your father’s old clock with its wise friendly face, 
And my mother’s old lace— 

Do you think Love can ever forget? 


Yes, count me a lover of Earth 
With its tears or its mirth; 
Its wine that is bitter or bread that is sweet— 
With the pink apple trees and the brown honey-bees, 
With the far, purple lands— 
And the warm golden sands— 
And its queer little love-hallowed things 
That are sacred as archangel’s wings 
Or the stars that are seven! 
Do you think God will make us forget 
When we wake up in Heaven? 

—Lovuise Morey Bowman, in Moonlight and Common 

Day. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Limited, 1922. 


EDITORIAL 


Standardization of Blankets. In February, 1923, the American 
Home Economics Association, through the standardization committee of 
the textile section, took part in a conference called at the U.S. Department 
of Commerce by its Division of Simplified Practice to discuss the advis- 
ability of eliminating some of the seventy-eight sizes of bed blankets now 
produced. Other conferees were representatives of the manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of blankets. A previous similar conference on bed- 
steads, springs, and mattresses had led to the unanimous recommendation, 
generally accepted by the trade, that all odd sizes and types of wooden 
and metal beds be eliminated and four widths and one standard length 
with springs and mattresses to conform therewith (U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Elimination of Waste, Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. 2.) 

In order to learn how individual consumers felt in the matter of sizes 
of blankets, Miss Doris Schumaker, chairman of the standardization 
committee, prepared questionnaires to be distributed by home econom- 
ists in ten states. The 333 blanks returned to Miss Schumaker showed 
very great divergence in the size of the beds used and also in the size of 
blankets recommended. About 90 per cent of the replies, however, said 
fewer sizes would suffice. Other features of the study are interesting. 
As to the kind of blankets in use, the reports showed 911 cotton,898 wool, 
and 455 mixture, but some of the women who answered were apparently 
not clear as to the composition of their blankets. As regards durability, 
163 gave the preference to wool, 39 to cotton, and 73 to mixture; as 
regards comfort, 170 preferred wool, 40 cotton, and 49 mixture; for ease 
of care the figures were 87 for wool, 98 for cotton, and 56 for mixture. 

A second conference was held at the Department of Commerce in 
February, 1924, with twenty-one persons present, among them represen- 
tatives of important manufacturing and distributing organizations and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Consumers were represented through 
the American Home Economics Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the American Hotel Association, and a state central pur- 
chasing bureau. After thorough discussion it was unanimously voted 
to recommend that the recognized sizes of bed blankets be reduced to 
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twelve, and that the recommendation become effective as applying to the 
new production, November 1, 1924, and that every effort be made to 
clear current order and existing stock of eliminated varieties before that 
date. Of the twelve sizes, six are intended for use on single beds and 
range from 54 to 66 inches in width and from 76 to 84 inches in length. 
The other six sizes, intended for double beds, range from 66 to 80 inches 
in width and from 80 to 90 inches in length. This recommendation will 
be formally published by the Department of Commerce as soon as it has 
been accepted by 80 per cent each of the manufacturers, distributors, and 
users represented at the conference. 

Some of the impressions left by this conference are of special interest 
to home economists. One is the willingness of all concerned to fall in 
with the Department’s plan to eliminate waste by the simplification of 
methods and products, and to make any reasonable concession to this 
end. Another is the intricate, technical trade-points involved in even so 
simple a matter as the size of bed blankets. This was especially notice- 
able in the case of cheap cotton blankets where the retail trade demands 
the lowest possible prices and the margin of profits must be so closely 
figured by the manufacturer that the difference of a few inches in the 
width of a blanket is a considerable item. Another interesting point 
brought out was that the public which frequents hotels and sleeping-cars 
is said to be demanding larger sizes in bedding than heretofore. And 
still another was that in order to make sure that the finished blankets 
shall be as long as specified on the tag, manufacturers weave them 
slightly longer, so that most blankets of good quality wool or wool and 
cotton mixture measure longer than is claimed on the tag. 


Better Homes and Gardens. If the American Public makes the most 
of its opportunities, the summer will see it all agog over the possibilities of 
convenient, attractive, well-furnished, inexpensive little houses set in 
charming gardens. Among the special weeks which are soon to offer 
tempting practical suggestions are Better Homes Demonstration Week 
and National Garden Week. The two are being planned in definite 
relationship because, as Mr. Hoover says in his endorsement of Garden 
Week, ‘‘the home cannot be considered apart from its setting in nature.” 

National Garden Week comes first on the calendar, April 20 to 26. It 
is being organized by Mrs. John D. Sherman, chairman of the depart- 
ment of applied education, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Co- 
operating with the Federation are the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Education, and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture, through the Extension and Forest Services and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. A special topic is suggested for each day in the week, ending 
with Saturday as Children’s Day. In connection with the movement 
The Delineator has offered a prize of $200 for the best plan for an ordinary 
backyard garden which could be developed by a woman and children. 
Competing plans must be drawn on one side of the paper only, the accom- 
panying text must not contain more than 800 words, and must be sent 
before May 15 to Mrs. John D. Sherman, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1734 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Detailed information 
regarding both the competitition and the National Garden Week may 
be obtained at the same address. 

The Better Homes Demonstration is scheduled for the week of May 11. 
In many respects it is similar to the demonstrations sponsored by The 
Delineator in 1922 and 1923, but it is now conducted by a different and 
more permanent organization. Realizing that the movement has 
national significance, its originators have generously retired from its 
control. It has been incorporated in the state of Delaware as a national 
educational organization named Better Homes in America, and if the 
plans for its development are carried out it will make a broad and serious 
contribution to our knowledge of how a satisfactory, inexpensive home 
can best be financed, built, and furnished. The new organization has an 
advisory council headed by President Coolidge, and Secretaries Hoover, 
Davis, and Work and including other names which guarantee its standing. 
A grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund will enable it to carry 
out a disinterested program of research and educatfon. Dr. James 
Ford, well-known as an authority on housing and during the war a direc- 
tor of the United States Housing Corporation, has been granted leave 
from Harvard University to act as executive director with headquarters 
in Washington. Though coming to the work from the sociological field, 
Dr. Ford realizes the importance of the point of view of home economists 
and is consulting with them in regard to the work on such topics as house- 
hold equipment and furnishing. It is further gratifying to know that the 
efforts of his organization will be devoted largely to the problems of fami- 
lies with moderate incomes and will consider country as well as town 
and city homes. 

No specific announcements have yet been made of plans beyond the 
Better Homes Demonstration Week. The first publication is a guide- 
book for that. It contains a brief statement of the history of the move- 
ment, definite, practical information as to how a demonstration may be 
carried out in any community, and announcements of prizes offered. 
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Copies may be obtained on application to Better Homes in America, 
1653 Pennsylvania, Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Better Mailing. Of the making of many weeks thereisnoend. As 
this JOURNAL goes to press, the Post Office Department is asking our 
seven days’ consideration of what it calls the bane of the postal service— 
the careless addressing of mail matter. Every postmaster since Benja- 
min Franklin has inveighed against the evil, but it appears to grow as fast 
as the postal business itself. The yearly expense to the department is 
reckoned at $1,740,000, a tidy bill ultimately met by the taxpayer. 

In addition there is the loss to the senders of the mail, and in certain 
cases this is beyond their control. Magazines and national organizations, 
for example, have almost as strong feelings on the subject as post- 
masters. The waste of copies, of clerical labor, and of postage that results 
from incorrect mailing lists is discouraging and expensive. Subscribers to 
the JouRNAL and members of the American Home Economics Association 
will win the gratitude of the business manager, the executive secretary, 
and the Post Office Department if they will report promptly to 1211 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland, all changes or inaccuracies of 
address. 


Plans for Buffalo. The committees arranging for the June meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association are very canny. Miss 
Comstock’s ‘‘Prospectus”’ and Miss Coan’s description of possible visits 
to large manufa¢turing plants in and near Buffalo, on pages 231 to 234, 
whet the appetite like the odor of broiling steak or browning gingerbread. 
More details will come later, but one can tell already that the week will 
be important for the association and personally profitable to those who 
attend. 


May Day and Child Health. There are days as well as weeks. 
The American Child Health Association has just announced its plans 
for using the first of May to bring the importance of child health 
home to all of us, by the press, movies, radio, by pageants and pa- 
rades, by every good means. The celebration is endorsed by President 
Coolidge and Secretary Hoover, and all organizations concerned with 
health and the welfare of children are urged to cooperate. The Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association is of this number and the JOURNAL 
is glad to call the attention of readers to the plan and to bespeak 
their help. Further information may be obtained from the American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


OPEN FORUM 


The Practice House Idea in a Summer Camp. The so-called 
practice house has proved its educational value in the home economics 
department of the school or college, but the idea is equally applicable 
elsewhere. 

Camp Miriamichi, at Merrill, New York, in the midst of the 
Adirondacks on beautiful Lake Chateaugay, is, during every July and 
August, the home of seventy girls ranging in age from twelve to eighteen 
years. Most of them return to camp for three or four consecutive years, 
but in the spring of 1923 the directors, the Misses Eleanor and Agatha 
Deming, found that there was a group of twenty who wished to come 
back for a fourth or fifth time. What could be done to make the summer 
sufficiently interesting and profitable to these experienced campers was 
a question. It was finally decided to try having these girls form a 
graduate group who, in addition to the regular camp activities, should 
do their own housekeeping. 

During her first season in camp every girl has lessons in nutrition 
and outdoor cookery, and puts her knowledge to practical use each year 
in planning and preparing meals on hikes and canoe trips. To carry 
this training further, the practice house idea was introduced for the 
fourth and fifth year girls. 

The Grey Lodge was built for their use about ten minutes walk from 
the main camp. This was a complete unit in itself—sleeping quarters 
for ten girls and two counselors in one building, and a living room with 
fireplace, kitchen, and pantry in another. The girls were divided into 
groups of ten and the groups alternated between keeping house in the 
graduate camp, going off on a camping trip, and living in the main 
camp, so that each girl shared in every part of camp life. 

The carpenters had barely finished work on the new lodge when the 
campers arrived. They were so enthusiastic over the idea that we could 
hardly get them settled—they wanted to start cooking and painting 
at once! The girls had practically all had home economics training in 
school. This and their previous camp training made a background for 
the development of a working program. 
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Two girls were cooks for the day. They planned the menus and did 
the cooking under the supervision of a home economics graduate. They 
took account of provisions on hand and ordered supplies from the main 
camp; menus and supply lists were kept in a card catalogue. The cook 
in the main camp baked the bread and occasionally sent over some 
specially prepared food, but “Fannie Farmer” was much in demand, 
and the girls cooked “from oatmeal to birthday cake.” Two girls 
waited on the table and washed the dishes. It did not take the waitresses 
long to get the connection between the way the dishes were stacked when 
first brought into the kitchen and the length of time it took to wash 
them. Two girls were messengers, bringing from the main camp the 
supplies which they purchased there as from a store. Two girls were 
responsible for the wood; a pile was, of course, ready to use, but the girls 
were good woodsmen and learned how to chop. Two girls had charge of 
the living room, sleeping quarters, and lavatory. These five sets of 
duties were rotated so that each girl was at some time responsible for 
each one. In addition each girl, of course, made her own bed and was 
responsible for keeping her personal belongings in order just as she 
always had done. 

It may “take a heap of livin’ in a house to make it home” but it was 
astonishing to see how quickly the city-bred girls took hold of Grey 
Lodge and made it their own. It is easier to learn in camp where new 
situations are met with all the interest and enthusiasm that belongs to 
primitive and natural activities. 

They stained the woodwork in the living room a dull gray with touches 
of orange on the window frames like glints of sunlight through the trees. 
The bookshelves and floors were made a soft, grayed blue and the chairs 
were stained gray. The girls dyed material for brilliant-colored cushions. 
Out-of-doors they planted ferns and cleared out smaller trees to give a 
lovelier view of the lake. In the many-windowed kitchen they mastered 
the art of making a fire and cooking on a wood stove with as much 
enthusiasm as they had several years before learned to cook over an 
open fire. They learned that planning and neatness meant pleasanter 
work and better meals. Hunger is a powerful factor in developing a 
girl’s housekeeping habits. 

Life did not always go smoothly while these girls in their teens were 
learning the lesson of “cooperating intelligently and effectively with 
other members of the community” and that was where the counselor 
found her hardest work. As counselors we need young women trained 
not only to be skilful in the mechanics of home economics work, but 
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also trained to be keen and alert to outdoor life and the happiness of 
health, to understand and sympathize with the point of view of the girl 
in her teens, and finally to appreciate sincerely the everyday joys of home 
life. 

In checking results at the end of the season the directors felt that their 
Grey Lodge experiment had been so much worth while that the work 
would be continued. As other summer camps take up this idea home 
economics teachers will have another field in which to train girls for the 
everyday living which tends to give maximum results in health and 
happiness. 

Lucy AIKIN, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


A Special Responsibility for Clothing Teachers. Our responsibil- 
ities for training girls to teach in the secondary schools are legion, but 
there is one which belongs especially to the clothing teacher and which is 
too often overlooked. This is the development of good taste in pupils by 
personal example as well as by precept. 

In our colleges the work in the technique of clothing construction and 
care has reached a high degree of perfection, but from the standpoint of 
art it still leads us to sober hours of reflection. Can we believe that we 
have given our girls a feeling for what is good taste in dress when we see 
the principles of design and color harmony violated by them every day? 
Why are there such painful combinations in the garments which are sent 
to the annual clothing contests by girls from all parts of a state and 
which represent what the girls believe to be correct? Where and upon 
whom shall we place the blame? 

Let us assume that the art teacher in our college has done her part, 
and that the girls under her direction have mastered the principles of 
art. She turns them over to the clothing teacher to make the applica- 
tions. What is the result? In some instances the clothing teacher in- 
sists upon the application of the principles learned in the art class; 
she increases the girls’ power of judgment and appreciation by exercise. 
More often, however, she gives little or no attention to it. She does not 
have the girls put forth enough effort in this direction to attain good 
judgment and discriminating taste. In any clothing course, no matter 
how elementary, attention should be given to such matters as spacing, 
harmonious colors, and suitability of lines to type and figure, and this 
should begin with the first article made, even though it be only an under- 
garment. 
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Appreciation is developed by original effort stimulated by good exam- 
ple. Is it not possible that part of the difficulty comes because the 
teacher herself does not fully understand what is correct in dress, or is 
too careless? Clothing teachers must dress in keeping with the things 
they teach if they hope to compete with other interests. How can we 
expect young girls to love the beautiful in dress if it is presented by folk 
who look like the disinherited? 

Dr. Ida Kruse MacFarland, director of the English department in one 
of our western universities, is said to leave an imprint of good taste in 
dress upon every girl who takes a course with her. She says education 
must be made so beautiful that it is irresistible. She believes the school 
teacher should choose her clothes with greater precaution even than the 
movie actress and she herself confesses that she spends hours in studying 
her wardrobe for lecturing and teaching. And there are other teachers 
who each year inspire scores of girls to better taste in dress merely by 
what they wear in the classroom. If those whose primary interest is not 
in garment construction and dress-making can do so much, what might 
not the clothing teacher accomplish if she always appeared before her 
girls as a model for her precepts? 

Mrs. Ciara B. McConneELt, 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 


Making Home Life Interesting.' Our family believe that the more 
we have in common, the more our home life will mean to our community, 
and we have three special ways in which we try to make the family life 
mutually interesting and helpful. 

The children and I make excursions together to nearby points of 
interest regularly each week, setting aside either an afternoon or Saturday 
for the trips. If the day is clear we try to spend all or most of the time 
out of doors. If it is rainy we go to a museum, an exhibit, or whatever 
is of special interest at the time. The children learn how much they can 
enjoy in their city, with little or no money outlay. We can frequently 
correlate these trips with school work. These excursions give the 
children at least three things: acquaintance with, respect for, and a 
sense of ownership in the resources of the city; a realization of the 
possibility of pleasure from things near at hand; and an increased 
aesthetic appreciation of both natural objects and works of art. 

Two years ago we agreed that each member of the family should 
write an article to be read at the Sunday breakfast table. All kinds of 


1 From Alumnz Housekeepers Conference, Teachers Conference, Columbia University. 
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writings appear at these gatherings—descriptions, reviews of books or 
lectures, original poems, but generally it is a story. Sometimes it is 
“‘to be continued in our next.” These Sunday morning stories have been 
of great value in helping the family to write clear, expressive English. 
More recently we decided to institute another all-family program. At 
the dinner table each member of the family tells the most interesting 
thing that he has noticed during the day. At first it seemed difficult, 
but when the children discovered that you could take any trivial incident 
which happened to interest you and make it interesting to the family 
it began to be great fun. Now we are all eager to tell our stories, for 
there is always a possibility that the others may have noticed the same 
thing, and it behooves you to tell it first. The children often have to use 
considerabie self control to keep from telling their stories ahead of time. 
This has been a fine experiment for all the family, because neither the 
adults nor the children monopolize the conversation. The whole 
family are on the qué vive for an interesting topic to share with the others. 
The children exclaim as we walk along the street, ‘“‘There I have my 
interesting story,” and sometimes, in order to embellish the tale, they 
do a little research work before the evening meal. In after years when 
they are at some formal dinner I am sure they will be grateful to us for 
training them to watch for and describe the interesting and unusual. 


IsABEL DOUGLAS JEFFERSON. 


Miss Murphy’s Visit to Sofia. Letters with a Turkish stamp are 
eagerly opened in the JouRNAL office. We are glad that the last to arrive 
from Constantinople College, dated January 24, was for more than 
editorial consumption: 


Dear Readers of the Journal: 


I wish to tell you very informally about my recent interesting visit in the 
capital of Bulgaria. The story begins away back in September when, on the 
Orient Express, I met a number of the alumnz who came to the train to see 
my fellow-traveler, Dr. Dodd, long a member of the college faculty. I was 
very much impressed then by their gracious ways, their devotion to the 
College, and their interest in home economics when I explained that I had 
come to succeed Mrs. Norton. Right then I determined to go back to Bul- 
garia if possible and talk with them at greater length. And soit came about 
that I spent five lovely days of the Christmas vacation is Sofia. 

My very definite object was to find out whether home economics in any 
form was taught, whether I could in any way encourage those fine women 
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in the belief that all women should have some training in the science of home- 
making. Because we came from the College we were greeted with open 
arms, and whenever during the week I had opportunity, I talked fast and 
furiously on my most beloved hobby. But, best of all, I listened to them 
(many of them speak English beautifully and the rest French). They were 
eloquent on their need for modern method in housekeeping, on the impor- 
tance of having their daughters taught before they learn by sad experience, 
on the need for the best methods of child care, and so on and so on. 

My idea is that sometime in the future schools and colleges will be estab- 
lished there and that the women must know in advance what they want and 
be planning for home economics in its most modern phases to be included in 
new curricula. One of the older alumne has two daughters studying in 
Germany—one of them, specializing in political science, has chosen for her 
thesis, “The Importance of Bulgarian Women in the Development of Their 
Country.” I am to lend the mother a copy of Dr. Andrews ‘Economics 
of the Household” and Dr. Devine’s ‘““The Economic Function of Women,” 
in the hope that they may be of some use to the daughter. One cannot know, 
one only hopes that perhaps some of the ideas that we exchanged will bear 
fruit. 

In Sofia there is an English Speaking League, which has club rooms and 
a paid secretary, and I feel as though the JourNAL or Home Economics 
should be available there. It will reach the people who are most influential 
and most appreciative, and certainly it will give them a better idea of what 
the home economics movement really is. 

We visited the Red Cross Hospital, where two American women conduct a 
training school for nurses. A teacher, trained in Vienna (whom I unfortu- 
nately did not meet), teaches dietetics. She also works in a school called The 
Maria-Louisa, and I visited the kitchen where her girls prepare large quantities 
of food for the school restaurant. 

I think the chief result of the visit (aside from what I learned) is to have 
shown them that women everywhere are working for the same ends. It 
seemed to thrill them that the American Home Economics Association is 
trying to encourage home economics everywhere. Perhaps I have an exaggerated 
idea of my mission, but now when the Bulgarian girls (there are thirty of 
them in college) go home and tell about their home economics course their 
mothers will at least know who is to blame! 

I longed to buy beautiful Bulgarian embroideries for clothing and arts 
departments, but I’m sure I shall never part with the pretty things I did get! 
Now we are planning to go to Roumania in the Easter vacation, or perhaps 
Odessa. In either case it will be to talk home economics first and see the 
sights incidentally! 

Faithfully yours, 
Epa Lorp Murpxy. 


BOOKS AND 


Economics of the Household: Its Adminis- 
tration and Finance. By BENJAMIN R. 
Anprews. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923, pp. 623. $3.25. 

The obligation under which workers in 
the field of household administration al- 
ready lie to Dr. Andrews is greatly enhanced 
by the publication of this comprehensive 
and scholarly volume. 

As Dr. Andrews says in his preface, the 
book is intended as a text book in colleges 
and other higher institutions, and it is 
worthy the interest and attention of mature 
and serious students. 

The topics discussed are grouped into 
sixteen chapters devoted to such subjects 
as “Household Income,” “Household Ex- 
penditure,” “Household Capital and Sav- 
ings,” “Investments and Life Insurance,” 
“Housing and the Home,” “Social Aspects 
of Housing,” and nine chapters devoted 
to the usual categories in consumption. 
In each chapter there is a very comprehen- 
sive summary of the material available on 
the subject with an analysis that is logical, 
coherent, and lucidly stated. 

As the sources are carefully cited, the 
book supplies a full and interesting bibli- 
ography, and for the teacher’s benefit the 
discussion is supplemented by a large 
number of “problems.”’ These are, however, 
published in an appendix, and the argument 
or summary making up the great body of 
the text is therefore neither interrupted nor 
confused by the constant injection of the 
“aid to teacher” machinery often distract- 
ing to the reader of textbooks. There is 
an adequate index, and the volume should 
prove interesting to the general reader 
and find special opportunity for service 
among those organizations of women in 
which college graduates are found in con- 
siderable numbers as well as facilitate in- 
struction of a very high grade. 


LITERATURE 


Attention might be called to many in- 
teresting phases of the discussion. Dr. 
Andrews points out that the subject should 
be of interest to men as well as to women. 
Home economics workers have long known 
that to educate only half the adult responsi- 
bility for the home was to fall far short 
of the necessities of the situation. It is 
to be hoped that masculine readers may be 
found for this volume. Certainly masculine 
intelligence will find in the discussions 
many problems sufficiently difficult to be 
worthy of its best endeavor, and many of 
the points on which considerable stress 
is laid have peculiar significance for the 
masculine share in the responsibility. 

For example, to urge upon the wife the 
argument (p. 61) that “economic inde- 
pendence” for the wife in its usual sense 
of work for pay outside the home is not 
essential to the dignity of the wife who 
conducts her home efficiently, without 
convincing the husband of its soundness 
is like the Christian science mother’s ad- 
monition to the child fleeing from an angry 
goat that the animal cannot really hurt 
her. The child may be confident, but 
prudence dictates putting the gate between 
her and the goat, until “the goat knows 
it too.” 

The chapter on Household Expenditures 
(Chapter III) is peculiarly comprehensive, 
including as it does summaries of the great 
cost of living studies as well as such recent 
contributions to the subject as Professor 
W. F. Ogburn’s suggested equations through 
which he correlates such factors as the 
size of the family, the size of the income, 
and selected items in the budget (p. 113). 

It is true that the argument seems to 
move in a world free from friction. It 
may be better so, but the question may be 
raised as to the reality of the students’ 
attitude toward an institution analyzed 
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after this fashion, but really administered 
for the present and for some time to come 
by persons who, while responsible for the 
provision of the important “satisfactions” 
of life (p. 74) (a) in very large numbers 
have a wholly inadequate income (p. 36), 
(b) have that income so irregularly that 
all of life is precarious (p. 46), (c) are so 
strange to the situation that they have 
slight opportunity of judging what the 
“essential satisfactions” are (the foreign- 
born housewife, the Southern negro in the 
North, the farm woman moved to town), 
(d) to an extent are moved by standards 
of waste and conspicuous consumption 
(p. 337), (e) have been chosen for their 
task by persons influenced by considera- 
tions far removed from those of efficiency 
or economy, while they may well be moved 
by a proper and socially important realiza- 
tion of personal congeniality, fitness for 
parenthood, and a demand for the richest 
of common experiences. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
The University of Chicago. 


The Next-to-Nothing House. By ALICE 
Van Leer Carrick. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1922, pp. 252. $2.50. 
To begin with, this book is misnamed. 

The housekeeper with small regources in 

the way of money and time, who hopes 

to get help from it in securing for “next-to- 
nothing” the furniture needed to make her 
family comfortable will be grievously dis- 
appointed. Sixteen dollars may be a small 
sum for a Chippendale chair “of modest 
type” but it is too large an amount for the 
average American family to pay for one 
place to sit in. And yet the book is 
likely to be of great practical value even 
to those who are misled by its title. Its 
form is that of the familiar chatty letter. 
Its subject matter is the writer’s own home 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, which once 
housed Daniel Webster, and was the birth- 
place of the founder of Wellesley College, 
and the adventures into economy which 
attended her efforts to furnish it in a style 
befitting its age, its dignity, and the honors 
which have been heaped upon it. It is 
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beautifully illustrated with 60 full-page 
half-tones, which are conveniently placed 
with reference to the text, a point too 
often overlooked in book-making. 

If there is a fault in the style, it lies not 
so much in its informality, a device by 
which a large amount of information about 
periods, types, and principles of ornamen- 
tation is given in sugar-coated form, but 
in the excessive use of the first person 
pronoun, particularly in its possessive 
form. After reading a short time, one 
is likely to wish that the owner of the 
“next-to-nothing house” had succeeded 
in maintaining through part of her book 
at least that detached attitude of mind 
which she describes in the chapter on 
“My Parlour:’ “Do you know what I 
like to do, at night, when I’m walking up 
Main Street alone? I like to look at our 
little cottage, and pretend I don’t know 
who lives there, and wonder if they're 
really nice people. I walk by, trying to 
feel just what a questioning stranger might ” 

From the point of view of home eco- 
nomics, which teaches that houses are 
created for the benefit of families, certain 
grave questions arise about this house. Was 
it not somewhat cruel to have denied the 
man of the family a Morris chair, and to 
have insisted on the substitution of a cot, 
because a coverlet which is “a high tribute 
to the worth of the old indigo dye pot” 
happened to have been picked up in a 
little shop in West Philadelphia for $20? 
The statement, “I like a map for a man’s 
study” leads the reader to wonder how the 
man feels about it, and later to rejoice that 
he succeeded in getting a map of the whole 
United States (since he seemed to want it) 
instead of “an early map of New Hamp- 
shire.” One sympathizes, too, with the son 
who objected to frills but had to accept them 
because the type of bed assigned to him 
“simply had to have a valance.” One 
wonders, also, how Longfellow would have 
enjoyed the setting of “The Children’s 
Hour” in a pink and blue room, pink pre- 
dominating. “Outside the sky was streaked 
with rose, too; and at my feet, in a wee 
chair, the Littlest Daughter listened, her 
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cheeks as pink as the curtains, her dress 
and eyes matching the room’s blues. And 
I sat and rocked and was very happy. 
It was one of the experiences which make 
you rejoice in life.” How, we are tempted 
to ask, would she have staged the experience 
if her daughter had happened to have 
brown eyes? A question arises also about 
“a dust-colored pussy-cat who stretches 
himself at ease on the rosy damask of my 
Chippendale chair, and fancies that he 
completes the pink-and-gray color-scheme 
of my parlour.” Suppose he falls into the 
mill-pond some day and is replaced by a 
tortoise-shell cat? 

In spite of all this, it is a good book. 
If you are a young housekeeper, pressed for 
funds, get it from the library and read it 
as a piece of literature. Better days are 
coming when you will have money to 
spend, and the suggestions you will get 
from it will, no doubt, impose upon you 
a certain restraint and prevent you from 
filling your house with articles which you 
later want to get rid of. 

CaRoLineE L. Hunt, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


My Household Day Book. By CLARA 
INGRAM Jupson. Chicago: P. F. Vol- 
land Company, 1923, pp. 96. $1.50. 

My Household Day Book is undoubtedly 
the best inspiration to household budgeting 
and account keeping available at the present 
time, for Mrs. Judson has the happy faculty 
of stating the case so simply, so clearly 
and so personally that the most timid of 
would-be budget makers and account 
keepers will feel that she too is able to 
attempt to follow the instructions. 

The book is attractive in form and 
substantial in binding. The back cover 
of the book has an inside pocket sufficiently 
large to keep the sales slips for the week 
or until such time as may be convenient 
for transferring the items to the record 
sheets. 

The first forty-six pages are given to a 
sane discussion, based on sound economic 
principles of the what, the why, and the 
how of budgets and accounts. Among 
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other topics included are the child’s allow- 
ance, the pro and con of owning a home, 
why make a will, some material on meal 
planning and selection of clothing and how 
to plan on the irregular income. 

The remainder of the book consists of 
ruled blanks for the keeping of the family 
expense record for the period of one year, 
and several other records, such as items to 
be deducted from income tax returns, 
records of guests, gifts, home canned goods, 
inventory of household goods, insurance, 
and the plan for next year’s expenditures. 
The expense record blanks which are the 
“line a day” type are unusually well or- 
ganized. Under operating expenses, and 
here Mrs. Judson includes items which 
many class as shelter expenses, monthly 
items have been placed in one column 
thus saving much space. The clothing 
and personal divisions allow a column for 
each member of the family up to five in 
number. Should more be desired, four 
columns headed “extra” make this possible. 
Luxuries are separated from advancement, 
an arrangement which makes one im- 
mediately conscious of the fact that these 
expenditures may be consuming money 
rightfully belonging elsewhere. Mrs. Jud- 
son has deliberately omitted a miscellaneous 
column on the basis that in a well-organized 
system of accounts there are no miscel- 
laneous expenditures. 

In one respect the book is not adapted 
to the needs of the family living at the 
lower income levels for the “Sample budgets” 
for various incomes are all taken from the 
upper 10 per cent of incomes in the United 
States, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

There are a few minor details in which 
an adverse criticism might be offered. The 
“burning” test is suggested as useful in 
determining linen. Cotton burns in the 
same manner, therefore the buyer learns 
nothing as to the purity of the fabric for 
generally it is cotton which is mixed with 
linen. In light of present knowledge 
concerning the necessity of vitamines in 
the diet, it would seem advisable not to 
limit a discussion of food to minerals, pro- 
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teins, fats, starches, and sugars. Though 
life insurance is mentioned in the intro- 
duction as having an investment phase, 
it is included on the expense record blanks 
as an operating expense. The record of 
home canning would find a sympathetic 
companion in a sheet devoted to the value 
of garden produce. 
CartoTTa M. Forp, 
University of Illinois. 


Science Remaking the World. Edited by 
Oris W. CaLpweE Lt and Epwtn E. Stos- 
son. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company, 1923, pp. 292. 

2.50. 

“One of the heaviest obligations on 
modern science requires that it shall organize 
and present many of its results so that these 
results may be seen and understood by 
intelligent but non-scientific persons.” It 
was with a sense of this obligation that 
Dr. O. W. Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College and Professor 
of Education, Columbia University, ar- 
ranged for the summer session of 1922 a 
course of lectures at Teachers College by 
well-known specialists in various branches 
of science. The course was largely attended 
and proved very successful in fulfilling its 
purpose of arousing scientific interest in 
students of all subjects. With a view to 
reaching a still wider circle, Dr. Caldwell, 
with the assistance of Dr. E. E. Slosson, 
past master of the art of vitalizing scientific 
truths, has assembled nearly all of the 
lectures in the present volume. 

Following the introductory lecture by 
Dr. Caldwell on Achievements and Obliga- 
tions of Modern Science, the subjects, fif- 
teen in number, include gasoline, coa\ tar, and 
electrons as representing typical achieve- 
ments of modern chemistry and physics; 
and epidemic influenza, tuberculosis, Pas- 
teur, and international public health as 
illustrating science applied to preventive 
medicine. The biological sciences with 
their wide applications are represented by 
lectures on botanical gardens, evolution, 
the fight against insects, insect sociology, 
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how the forests feed the clouds, and the 
modern potato problem. The readers of 
the JourNnat will be particularly interested 
in the two final papers on Chemistry and 
Economy of Food, by Dr. H. C. Sherman, 
and Our Daily Bread and Vitamins, by 
Dr. W. H. Eddy. In the former are dis- 
cussed, with the author’s customary clarity 
and conciseness, the functions of food, 
the requirements from a chemical point 
of view of an adequate food supply, the 
grouping of the chief types of food accord- 
ing to their outstanding nutritional charac- 
teristics, and finally the value of an optimum 
vs. an adequate food supply. Dr. Eddy’s 
paper presents in an impartial manner the 
evolution of the vitamin hypothesis and 
the relation of vitamins to the previous 
conception of food requirements. 

A number of half-tone and text illus- 
trations, a list of supplementary readings 
in connection with each subject, and a 
chronological chart of the great discoveries 
and inventions of the world add to the 
attractiveness and usefulness of the volume. 

L. Sita, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Fanny Fox's Cook Book. By FANNY FeER- 
BER Fox. Boston: Little, Brown «& 
Company, 1923, pp. 535. $2.50. 

This cook book, with an introduction by 
Edna Ferber, is, as the foreword indicates, 
practically detailed with a good index. 
It follows the general order of dinner ser- 
vice with an additional section on yeast 
breads and baking powder breads and some 
breakfast dishes. There is a list of simple 
and inexpensive dinners in which nothing 
especially new is offered. 

The modern theories of dietetics have 
not been discussed or especially mentioned. 
It is frankly a cook book with a leaning 
toward Jewish recipes, many of which are 
of German origin. It is a very satisfactory 
useable cook book. 

As far as saving time is concerned, all 
of the methods used are the old time waste- 
ful methods in cookery. 

A. L. Martatt, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Child Labor and the Constitution. By 
Raymonp G. Futter. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1923, 
pp. 323. $2.50. 

A dispassionate and thorough discussion 
of the various aspects of child labor, which 
is defined by the author as “the work that 
interferes with the full living of the life of 
childhood and with the best possible prep- 
aration for adulthood”; especially valuable 
at this time when twenty-two child labor 
bills have been introduced into the House 
and five into the Senate during this Con- 
gress, and better understanding of the 
exact situation is generally interesting and 
important. 


A BC of Dress. By Harry COLtins. 
New York: Modern Modes Corporation, 
1923, pp. 129. $5.00 
An attractively printed, handsomely 

bound book by a well-known commercial 
designer, intended to give women who make 
dresses a better understanding of both the 
principles of good design and the technique 
of construction; includes a brief discussion 
of the selection of costumes for different 
purposes and of the use of accessories and 
of color. 


Country Planning. An Outline of Principles 
and Methods. By FRANK A. WAUGH. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 183. $1.25. 

Held for later notice. 


A Guide for the Greedy. By ELizaBeTH 
Rosins Penne tt. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1923, pp. 179. 
$2.00 
Held for later notice. 


The Colorscope. Published by Clothing 
Information Bureau, Wm. Filene Sons 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts: 1924, 
$1.00 
An ingenious device intended to facilitate 

understanding of color theory and correct 

use of color, especially in clothing; based on 
the Munsell color theory and the three 
color dimensions of hue, value, and chroma; 
made up of three parts: a series of cards 
presenting ten hues with six values each, 
a color circle on which all these hues and 
values may be symmetrically arranged, 
and a booklet describing how the color- 
scope is to be used; the latter giving un- 
usually explicit information as to the 
choice of color for persons of different types 
of skin, eyes, and hair, practical suggestions 
for color harmonies, and brief discussion 
of the influence of texture and light on 
color, of the effect of warm or cool and 
advancing or receding colors and of dif- 
ferent areas of color in costumes; perhaps 

a little intricate for rapid use by an un- 

trained person, but useful for careful study 

at home or in the classroom. 


The Packing Industry. A Series of Le- 
tures Given Under the Joint Auspices 
of the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago and 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1924, pp. 357. $3.00 
Held for later notice. 


The New Butterick Cook Book. Revised 
and enlarged by Fiora Rose. New 
York: The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 734. $2.50 
Held for later notice. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


Sherman, H. C. and Edgeworth, H. Ex- 
periments with Two Methods for the 
Study of Vitamin B. Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 1923, 45: 2712. . 

Sherman H. C. and Spohn, A. A Critical 
Investigation and an Application of the 
Rat-growth Method for the Study of 
Vitamin B. Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. 
1923, 45: 2719. 

The first paper gives a comparison of the 
accuracy of the rat-growth and yeast-growth 
methods of measuring vitamin B quantita- 
tively. The authors conclude that the 
rat-growth method is preferable to the 
yeast-growth for quantitative determina- 
tions of vitamin B, chiefly because the 
“increased growth of yeast may be due to 
the introduction of other substances favor- 
able to yeast growth and is not necessarily 
a measure of relative amounts of vitamin B.” 

A brief description of the procedure 
used in the rat-growth method is given in 
the second paper. The rate of growth of 
young rats is such a dependable measure 
of the vitamin content of foods that the 
authors believe they can detect with cer- 
tainty a diminution of 25 per cent in the 
vitamin content of heated skim-milk powder. 
Young rats were fed from the fifth to the 
twelfth week of life on a diet free from 
vitamin B but furnishing optimum amounts 
of all other necessary nutrients. A second 
group of similar rats received the same diet 
plus skim-milk powder as the vitamin- 
containing food; other groups were given 
milk powder heated for differing lengths 
of time. 

Their results show that there is practi- 
cally no diminution of vitamin B in milk 
powder when heated dry at 100°C. for 
even as long as 48 hours. The vitamin 
appears less stable, however, when heated 
to the same temperature in water; rats fed 
on milk which had been heated in the 
fluid state for 6 hours at 100°C. showed 
gains in weight which indicate that prob- 
ably about one-fourth of the vitamin B 
was destroyed by this treatment. 

L. Jean Bocert. 


Sherman, H. C. and Grose, M. R. A 
Quantitative Study of the Destruction 
of Vitamin B by Heat. Jour. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 1923, 45: 2728. 

The rat-growth method as described in 
the two preceding papers was employed 
for detecting and measuring the diminution 
of vitamin B in tomato juice after heating. 
A basal diet free from vitamin B was sup- 
plemented by just enough tomato juice, 
given separately from the other food, to 
keep the animals from losing weight during 
the experiment. In all cases, larger doses 
of heated tomato juice were required to 
maintain weight than of unheated. The 
difference in sizes of doses required show 
that the destruction of vitamin B increased 
as the temperature became higher; 20 to 24 
per cent was lost when the juice was kept 
at 100°C. for four hours and 55 to 88 per 
cent when kept at 130°C. for the same 
length of time. 

The rate of destruction of the vitamin 
was found to increase regularly as the 
temperature rose and showed no tendency 
to be especially rapid at any special tem- 
perature, as is the case with the destruction 
of the activity of enzymes and the conver- 
sion of soluble proteins to insoluble 
forms by coagulation. This may be be- 
cause the vitamin is in combination with 
or adsorbed upon colloidal material rather 
than in true solution in the hot water by 
which it is destroyed. 

L. Jean Bocert. 


Hoffman, C. Reproduction of animals 
on an exclusive diet of bread. Jour. 
Ind. and Eng. Chem. 1923, 15: 1225. 
The author, who is connected with the 

Ward Baking Company, New York, gives 

the results obtained by feeding rats and 

mice with “Vitovim,” a “superbread,” 
so prepared by using white flour, whole 
milk, dried whole milk, wheat germ ex- 
tract, and lime salts, that it is more nearly 

a complete food than other breads and 

said to be adequate in protein, mineral, 

and vitamins A and B. The experimental 
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animals grew normally and _ produced 
young. Eight generations of mice and 
five generations of white rats were reared 
on this bread and water alone. In the 
discussion special emphasis is laid on the 
necessity of conducting animal feeding 
experiments over a sufficiently long period 
of time to show the effect of the food upon 
reproduction and the welfare of succeeding 
generations. Much of the paper is given 
to a summary of experiments by various 
workers which show the eflect of diets 
deficient in various food constituents. 

The substitution of this “super-bread” 
for ordinary bread in the diet of certain 
children is meeting with success. 

Viota J. ANDERSON. 


Hale, W. The rdéle of bread in nutrition. 
Jour. of Ind. and Eng. Chem. 1923, 
15: 1221. 

Feeding experiments with rats and mice, 
using different kinds of white and whole 
wheat breads are reported. The superiority 
of breads containing milk, wheat embryo, 
and calcium salts is demonstrated. A 
special type of bread containing all three 
gave strikingly good results. 

Experiments were conducted also with 
children at a small institution. Children in 
the groups where the special type bread 
was used gained more rapidly than those 
in groups using ordinary white bread, even 
though the diet of both groups was rather 
ample and varied and so that no large 
changes were expected from changing the 
bread alone. 

Vrota J. ANDERSON. 


Blatherwick, N. R. and Long, M. L. 
Studies of urinary acidity. 11. The 
increased acidity produced by eating 
prunesand cranberries. Jour. Biol. Chem. 
1923, 57: 185. 

Two healthy young individuals were 
subjects; one was given a basal diet of 
whole milk, graham crackers, egg, raw 
apple, and cream. The diet of the second 
was similar except that it contained neither 
egg nor cream. After several days on this 
diet, prunes and cranberries were added. 
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During the time that the prunes were 
eaten the urines showed a very large in- 
crease in the value of hippuric acid; with 
the cranberries the increase amounted to 
about one-half that formed from the same 
weight of prunes. Benzoic acid in prunes 
was found to be 0.147 per cent, in cran- 
berries 0.096 per cent. These small values 
for benzoic acid can not account for all 
the hippuric acid, and the greater portion 
of this hippuric acid is held to be derived 
from other sources. 
Jennie TILT. 


Shohl, A. T. Analysis of Jerusalem Arti- 
choke. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 1923, 
45: 2754. 

Analysis of Jerusalem artichoke showed 
the following percentage composition of 
the edible portion: moisture 79.0, protein 
(N X 6.25) 3.1, true protein 0.9, fat 0.2, 
carbohydrate 15.5, fiber 0.8, ash 1.1. It 
contains but small amounts of water soluble 
B vitamin. The carbohydrate is in the 
form of inulin which many authorities 
believe may be of value in diabetic diet as 
there is some evidence that elimination of 
sugar is not increased when inulin is given 
to diabetic patients. Shohl hopes this anal- 
ysis of artichoke may lead to further well-con- 
trolled metabolism experiments in which 
artichoke is used as an adjunct in the dietetic 
treatment of diabetes. 

JENNIE TILT. 


A. T. Mineral metabolism in 
relation to acid-base equilibrium. 
Physiol. Reviews. October, 1923. 

Shohl points out that mineral metabolism 
can be studied most effectively by calculat- 
ing the intake and output of salts in terms 
of the normal solution of acid and base; 
also that for a critical analysis of the acid- 
base economy, studies of mineral metabolism 
must include determination of acid and basic 
elements in the food, urine, and feces. 
The results of such experiments show that 
the normal mineral requirements per man 
per day approximates 150 cc. 0.1 N acid. 
The mineral retention by the fetus during « 
the last 100 days of gestation amounts to 
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1.0 gm. ash per day, which is equal to 67 cc. 
O.1N alkali per day. The infant and child 
show a retention of minerals during growth 
equal to 10 cc. 0.1N alkali per kilo per day. 
The adult maintains a balance which 
approximates equilibrium. During preg- 
nancy and lactation there is an additional 
requirement of alkali, a minimum of 150 cc. 
O.1N alkali per day. The effect of acid 
ingestion on the mineral metabolism is 
diminished retention of all the elements 
but the effect is greater on the alkali radicals 
than on the acid radicals. The effect of 
alkali ingestion is an increased alkali reten- 
tion. 
Jennie TILt. 


O'Hare, J. P., and Vickers, M. C. Home 
Management of the Diet in Nephritis. 
Jour. Am. Med. Asso. 1923, 81: 1606. 
The use of a diet sheet similar to the one 

presented by the authors is advocated as 

a practical means of obtaining approxi- 

mately quantitative diets for nephritic 

patients. The foods in common use are 
arranged in three groups. Group I consists 
chiefly of the cereal foods and legumes, 
with a few other vegetables such as pota- 
toes, beets, and spinach. To the right of 
each food is indicated the size of the por- 
tion (in household measures) which con- 

tains about 4 grams of protein and such a 

portion is said to “score one.” In Group 

II are found the foods relatively rich in 

protein (meats, eggs, milk, etc.) and one 

full portion of each of these foods contains 
about 8 grams of protein, or counts two in 

“scoring” the diet. In Group III are foods 

whose protein content is negligible, and 

which may therefore be used practically 
without restriction. At the top of the 
sheet are blank spaces for inserting the 
total number of points (representing pro- 
tein intake) and the fluid intake (in pints) 
prescribed by the physician. A daily low 
protein diet is given as 7 points (28 grams 
protein), with a nephritic diet fairly generous 
in protein at 15 points (60 grams protein). 

The patient may select foods at will provided 

he does not exceed his prescribed protein or 
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fluid intake. Recipes for mixed dishes may 
be calculated and the proper-sized portion 
per unit “score” (amount containing 4 grams 
protein) indicated on the list. A few rec- 
ipes for nephritic dishes are included. 

The patient is instructed on the diet 
sheet not to add salt or spices to the food 
after it has been cooked. Under such 
circumstances the salt intake will be limited 
to about 4 or 5 grams per day. Further 
reduction of salt can be obtained by using 
fresh butter, salt-poor bread, vegetables 
and meats boiled free from salt, and the 
use of distilled water. 

The authors stress the necessity of con- 
tinuous supervision of the diet in nephritis 
and recommend the described diet sheet as: 
(1) simple enough to be followed in the home 
by anyone of average intelligence; (2) effec- 
tive in restricting the intake of protein, water, 
and salt to the amounts prescribed; and (3) 
meeting the patient’s desire for freedom of 
choice in his menu. 

L. Jean Bocert. 


Thom, C. Food inspection in the light of 
present day science. Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health. 1923, 13: 1009. 

The author believes that food inspection 
exists partly for the sake of enforcement 
of law, but largely for the sake of correcting 
undesirable practices and that it should 
be, therefore, largely educational. The 
food inspector's office is conceived as a 
center which furnishes the best information 
that present day science can give about 
food problems. The work of inspection 
is divided into two parts: First, inspection 
to determine whether or not the food value 
of the product is practically the accepted 
standard for that product; this is of greater 
value now than formerly, since the general 
public is being trained to recognize food 
values. Second, inspection to determine 
if the product is safe; the use of poisonous 
preservatives and the practice of unsani- 
tary methods of manufacture or distribu- 
tion are condemned. 


Viota J. ANDERSON. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Prize Contest for Health Posters. 
Hygeia has announced a series of forty-nine 
prizes, ranging in value from one hundred 
dollars to one dollar, to be given to high 
school students for posters on any health sub- 
jects. The jury of award will be: Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public 
Health Service; Mr. John T. McCutcheon, 
cartoon artist for the Chicago Tribune; 
President William B. Owen, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, ex-president of the National 
Education Association. Full information 
concerning this contest, list of prizes, 
rules of the contest, etc., can be obtained 
by writing to the Poster Editor of Hygeia, 
care of American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Competing posters must be sub- 
mitted to that address before May 31, 1924. 


Anti-rat Campaign Film. “The Modern 
Pied Piper,” a two-reel motion picture just 
released by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, portrays in detail a city- 
wide anti-rat campaign. The picture is 
based on Browning’s story of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, and Uncle Sam himself ap- 
pears in the réle of the modern Pied Piper, 
stalking majestically into a city council 
meeting, and giving an agitated mayor 
and his worried councilmen some funda- 
mental advice on mode of procedure in 
ridding ““Mostanytown” of rats. 

The picture lays stress upon the fact 
that rats cost the American public a sum 
running into hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year, and an incalculable toll in human 
life and suffering, and points out that the 
extermination of rats by various methods 
must be supplemented by rigid rat-proofing 
of buildings to make any anti-rat campaign 
permanently effective. 

The film is in two reels. It will be 
distributed through the educational film 
service of the Department of Agriculture 
and the codperating state institutions. 
Copies may be borrowed for short periods 
or may be purchased at the laboratory 
charge. 


New Motion Picture from U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. The bureau has just produced a 
two-reel film “Well Born,” which it is 
believed will meet the need, felt by all 
interested in the health of mothers and 
babies, for a simple and convincing presen- 
tation of the question of prenatal care. The 
picture tells its story in a way which will 
interest and attract the average mother 
whether she lives in a city apartment or on a 
farm. There is neither preaching nor scold- 
ing. The observer sees the experiences of 
two young couples, Sue and George, Mary 
and Dick, in learning first, the need for spe- 
cial precautions on the part of the mother 
during the period before the baby is born 
and second, just what those special precau- 
tions are. Each prospective mother happily 
puts into practice the things she learns 
through the maternity clinic, the family 
doctor, the county nurse. 

The picture takes a little less than half an 
hour in showing. The acting is intelligent 
and sympathetic and the photography is 
unusually good. 

“Well Born” will be lent by the Children’s 
Bureau to responsible persons and agencies 
with the understanding that the borrower 
defrays express charges back and forth, 
employs a competent motion picture opera- 
tor, and guarantees its safe keeping. Those 
who desire to purchase the film may also 
apply to the Bureau for information and 


prices. 


“Renewed” Eggs. A new deception 
practiced on the consumers of eggs is now 
attracting considerable interest from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, which, by 
the authority of the food and drugs act, 
insists that the product of the hen when 
sold as fresh must be fresh and not merely 
look the part if it is to enter into interstate 
commerce. Large quantities of eggs are 
now preserved by dipping in hot oil to seal 
the pores of the shells and are then immedi- 
ately placed in cold storage. There is no 
objection to the practice, but recently it has 
been found that a number of egg concerns 
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have been treating these eggs on removal 
from storage so as to give them the appear- 
ance of having been laid lately. Chemists 
of the department have devised a method 
for detecting eggs which have been thus 
treated. 


Community Buildings. The women who 
are members of home demonstration clubs 
in sixteen communities in Collin County, 
Texas, have felt that the program offered 
to them by the extension agent of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural college was so 
practical that they were willing to make a 
financial investment in buildings. 
Over $2,690 was spent last vear in erecting 
sixteen club buildings in this county, and 
an amount considerably larger than this 
was spent for equipment for these build- 
ings, including in a good many instances 
the installation of water systems. This 
in turn has led many of the members to 
become interested in installing such systems 
in their own homes. 


Food Values Shown Graphically. It is 
good news that Emma Winslow’s bulletin, 
previously published as a_ professional 
bulletin by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been re-issued in a larger 
edition for free distribution as Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1383, Food Values and Body 
Needs Shown Graphically. The new re- 
vision embodies a few changes and the 
addition of a table of vitamins in common 
foods. 


The Child Health Magazine. Since Jan- 
uary the official publication of the American 
Child Health Association, formerly known as 
Mother and Child, has been appearing under 
this new name, with pages doubled in size, 
attractive typographical appearance, and 
rather fully illustrated. An editorial speaks 
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of the change as “‘the first step in trans- 
forming a pioneer publication into a big 
national journal of child health activities.” 


Encouraging Orientals to Eat Bread. 
Development of Oriental markets for Ameri- 
can wheat is being undertaken by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, according to 
The Official Record. An increasing quantity 
of American wheat has been shipped to the 
Orient during the past few years, and a 
special representative of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is now conducting 
educational campaigns in Japan and China 
on American grain standards with a view to 
further expansion of the market. 


Furs from Alaska. The value of pelts of 
land fur-bearing animals shipped out of 
Alaska, as reported to the Biological Survey 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, during the year 1923, was $1,794,- 
159.85, the total number exported being 
397,287. While this number exceeds that 
of the previous year, the value is slightly 
less, because of the lower prices paid for 
some kinds of furs. As usual, the muskrat 
exceeded all others, both in numbers and in 
total value of skins. Next in order came the 
white fox, the beaver, and the red fox. The 
most notable decrease as compared with 1922 
is in mink, and the most notable increase is 
red fox skins. 


That “Monday Feeling.” A _ medical 
officer visiting London day nurseries has 
made a discovery. He says “the nursing 
staff well know the ‘Monday feeling’ among 
the children after a week-end spent at home 
with injudicious feeding. They return to us 
heavy and listless, often extremely fretful 
and irritable, and it requires a good dosing 
before tempers are restored all around.” 
Adults will note that cure—Red Cross 
Courier. 


WORK OF SECTIONS 


MEETING OF TEXTILE SECTION 


The New Orleans meetings of the textile section were well attended and accomplished 
much, not only in the way of inspiration, but also in definite progress upon our textile pro- 
gram. Much of the credit for this is due Saidee Stark, Teachers College, Chico, California, 
who presided in the absence of the section chairman. 

The first session was held December 29th and as a preliminary aid to the discussion of 
“Future Work of the Section,” the minutes of the Chicago meeting and the report of the 
chairman of the section were read. In the absence of Miriam Birdseye, Nellie Crooks, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, led the discussion. 

A short business meeting followed. The treasurer of the association reported $327.39 
as the textile fund. In addition $4.25 remains of the allottment of $10.00 which we, like each 
of the sections, received from the association. 

The report of the chairman of the committee on commercial contacts, Sadie Swenson, 
Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, aroused a great deal of interest. In 
accordance with the request made at the Chicago meeting, she has arranged to furnish textile 
teachers with swatches of spring fabrics, showing the advance styles and patterns. The cost 
of making and sending these brings the price for the set to $5.00. They will be most valua- 
ble to all textile instructors. If you care for a set, please write Miss Swenson at once. 

Clara Brown, University of Minnesota, presented the foliowing report from the committee 
on educational essentials: 

Report of Committee on Vocational Essentials —The work accomplished by this committee 
during 1922-23 was so valuable that the section voted to continue it another year under the 
same leadership. Since some of the members found it impossible to give the necessary time 
the personnel was changed. The present members, drawn from various sections of the 
country, are: Chairman, Adah H. Hess, State Department of Education, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Beulah Blackmore, Cornell University; Clara Brown, University of Minnesota; Mabel 
Dunlap, James Millikin University; Mary Anna Gaut, Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Mary Gordy, Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia; Elizabeth Todd, University of 
Illinois; Mary Van Kirk, Oregon Agricultural College. 

The subject for this year’s work is the improvement of instruction in textiles and clothing. 
It was decided in October to have each member of the committee responsible for a sub- 
committee to represent her section of the United States, and to consist of five or seven high 
school teachers, young women doing graduate work, or even college under-graduates with 
teaching experience. The committee wishes to obtain the interest and cooperation of as 
large a group as possible, without making the committee too unwieldy and also to have the 
reactions from the people who are at present teaching high school students or who have had 
recent experience in dealing with high school students. 

In trying to determine the abilities which high school girls should gain from a year’s work 
in textiles and clothing it was decided to use a list of abilities obtained by the chairman, partly 
from her work with Dr. Bobbitt at the University of Chicago, and partly from her summer 
school students and the teachers of the vocational homemaking high schools in Illinois. This 
list, known as memorandum No. 3, included 432 homemaking abilities, arbitrarily grouped 
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among the following phases: Art; care of children; clothing; foods; health and hygiene; house 
management, planning and furnishing; laundering and care of textiles; sociability, recrea- 
tional and civic; yard and gardens. 

All sub-committee members were provided with a copy of memorandum No. 3 and asked 
to select the abilities which a girl in the ninth grade, who had had no previous instruction in 
textiles and clothing, should gain from a year’s work in that subject. These abilities were 
to be selected not only from the group designated as clothing but from any of the other groups 
and a year’s work was to consist of 180 lessons, 90 minutes in length, or one 80 minute lesson 
every school day for 36 weeks. 

It was hoped that this selected list of abilities would be ready for presentation at New 
Orleans, but the task is larger than was anticipated and it seemed wise to defer the report. 
The committee hopes to present to the summer meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association those abilities which the educational essentials committee think the high school 
student should obtain through her first year’s work in textiles and clothing. 

It was voted to print the report made by this committee at the Chicago meeting. (This 
has since appeared in the March issue of the JourNAL,' and reprints have been sent all members 
of the section.) 

At the second session Isabel Craig Bacon, Federal Board for Vocational Education, gave 
an excellent paper on Training for an Appreciation of Merchandise Values, which is to be 
published in the JourNAL. Miss Crooks reported on the standardization work; Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Bureau of Home Economics, told of an investigation conducted by the home eco- 
nomics, division, University of Missouri, on hosiery, and Grace Bailey, College of Industrial 
Arts, Denton, Texas, read a paper prepared by Mrs. Julia Atwell of that institution. Mamie 
Newman, George Peabody College, read her report as chairman of the publicity committee, 
and Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, led a discussion of the teaching of textiles and clothing 
in the grades and high schools. 

The most important motions passed at the meetings were: The officers of the section to 
act as the program of work committee suggested at the Chicago meeting; at the request of Dr. 
Stanley a committee to be appointed to suggest a uniform classification of items in the clothing 
budget for adoption throughout the country. 

It was suggested that the sessions of the textile section be held if possible on the same day 
during the meeting of the association, and that speakers be asked to find a substitute if they 
are unable to be present. 

Although strenuous efforts were made, it was not possible to find a chairman for the 
standardization committee. This is a great disappointment to the chairman of the section, 
as this important work is at a standstill until that office is filled. 

A membership list for this year and a more detailed summary of the committee reports 


were mailed to all members of the section in February. 
Ruts O’Brien, Chairman. 


1 JoURNAL or Home Economics, March, 1923, pp. 115 to 126. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


Conference of City Supervisors of Home 
Economics. Emeline Whitcomb, specialist 
in home economics of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, has asked city supervisors of 
home economics to meet for conference in 
Washington on April 21 to 24. The con- 
ference will open with a dinner at the Grace 
Dodge Hotel on Monday evening at which 
nationally prominent women will discuss 
what the American home and the school 
expect of home economics, and how the 
schools, colleges, and federal departments 
are meeting these demands. The following 
topics are to be discussed at the other 
sessions: What is the contribution of home 
economics to the health of the entire school 
population? Relation of home economics 
to the development of citizenship. Various 
types of equipment for home economics 
classes. Reforms needed in school curric- 
ula to make possible a wider use of home 
economics plans. What is adequate time for 
laboratory work from the standpoint of the 
superintendent and the home economics 
teacher? Shall home economics courses 
for junior high schools be elective, compul- 
sory or prevocational and on what shall the 
courses of study be based? 

Home Economics at the Conference for 
Social Work. The home economics group 
of the conference is listed for special and 
interesting sessions during the meetings at 
Toronto. The group will meet on June 26 
and June 27, and the program will be an- 
nounced later. Meanwhile home economists 
are urged to remember the fact in consid- 
ering plans for Toronto and Buffalo. 

National Canners Association. At the 
annual meeting in Buffalo Royal F. Clark, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, was elected presi- 
dent, and Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, 
D. C., secretary. Among the important 
items of business transacted was the com- 


plete agreement reached with the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association regarding 
the method of handling “swells” or unmer- 
chantable canned goods. 

In connection with the Canned Foods 
Week held March 1 to 8, canned foods 
luncheons were served at many clubs, and 
publicity material was sent out from Wash- 
ington headquarters suggesting desirable 
combinations and quantities needed for 
serving one hundred, and also giving the 
necessary facts for talks on the history and 
present importance of the canning industry. 

National Wholesale Grocers Association. 
The annual convention will be held in 
Chicago May 27 to 30, 1924, with the Con- 
gress Hotel as headquarters. 

In a news letter from the association head- 
quarters members are urged to stop the 
“inelegant and inaccurate practice” of 
using “canned goods” to express the idea of 
canned foods. “It is not only a misnomer 
but vulgar and an evidence of carelessness 
of speech. ‘Canned goods’ means any 
merchandise or goods in cans,—soap, to- 
bacco, axle grease, face powder, salve, shav- 
ing cream, or a hundred other articles we 
could mention which are not canned foods.” 

American Hospital Association. The 
twenty-sixth annual conference will be held 
during the week beginning October 6, 1924, 
at the 106th Armory, Buffalo, New York. 

Association to Promote Proper Housing 
for Girls. The annual conference was held 
in New York in November with a program 
which discussed rents, income, and expenses 
of employed young women. This associa- 
tion conducts two community club houses 
which furnish accommodations for a consider- 
able number of young women and is also 
managing the New York Bureau of Rooms 
and Board which lists available rooms. The 
bureau has organized the landladies of room- 
ing houses into a “Hostess Club”’ and is in 
this way moving for better housing standards 
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in a field which needs encouragement. One 
of the features of the meeting was a confer- 
ence of landladies and a room registry dis- 
cussion. Miss Lawless, speaking on the 
“Landladies’ Problem” discussed the finan- 
cial basis for conducting a rooming house 
and suggested the following principles of 
administration: To fix all rents in a given 
house in accordance with a uniform principle, 
offering no special rates in individual cases 
but perhaps allowing 10 per cent reduction 
to tenants who lease by the year or season; 
to be absolutely square in one’s relations with 
tenants; and to work for morale or group 
atmosphere in the household as one of the 
most important points for success. Other 
practical suggestions were to keep in touch 
with tenants, praise maids who do good work 
rather than to be constantly scolding, and 
to cooperate with other landladies in creating 
community standards. 

Nelle Swartz, of the New York State 
Department of Labor, discussed “Wages 
and Expenses.”” She said that the minimum 
on which a girl could live in decency and 
health in New York was $9.00 per week in 
1914 and $15.50 in 1923. According to the 
Industrial Workers Secretaries of the Y. M. 
C. A., $25.00 per week is needed. Only 13 
per cent of factory women workers and 16 
per cent of women in mercantile industry 
are, however, now getting $25.00 per week. 
Not more than 20 per cent of the income 
should be spent for rent, and not more than 
50 per cent for both food and rent. One out 
of four women in New York is a wage earner. 

Other interesting articles discussed the 
housing of students, and the relation of the 
room registries to rents. In a concluding 
conference room and budgeting problems 
of working girls were discussed in a talk by 
Martha L. Sears, of the women’s department, 
Bank of the United States, New York City. 

National Kindergarten Association. This 
organization is working energetically to have 
more kindergartens established all over the 
country, and cooperation is invited. Leaflets 
and specific information may be obtained on 
request from the association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo. The home 
economics department feels quite proud of 
the fact that over a third of the freshman 
class enrolled as home economics students, 
and over a third of the present graduating 
class are home economics students. The 
department hopes that in a few years it will 
be able to supply home economics teachers 
for all of the high schools of the state, both 
vocational and general. For the past few 
years it has been necessary to send out of the 
state for some of the high school home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

The work this year has been running very 
smoothly and successfully, only one change, 
that of director, being made in the home 
economics faculty. 

In November, 1920, the seniors organized 
a home economics club. Only girls who 
made a grade of seventy-five or over were 
eligible to membership. While the organiza- 
tion was new the membership was limited to 
thirty-five. This year the organization is 
feld to be strong enough to enlarge its mem- 
bership. The club, under the leadership of 
Mary Emma Taylor, president, is studying 
home economics problems in America. It is 
also sponsor for fifteen high school clubs and 
is helping them plan programs. Its highest 
ambition this year is to raise money enough 
for a loan scholarship for some home eco 
nomics senior. In order to raise this schol- 
arship the club has been having pie sales; 
later they are planning to give several one-act 
plays. The club plans to affiliate with the 
Alabama Home Economics Association in 
the spring and expects to send delegates to 
the convention in Montgomery in April. 

Alabama College was delighted to have 
Emma H. Gunther, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, visit her daughters. 
Miss Gunther told us in a most interesting 
and pleasing manner of her work in China. 

Annie E. Sale, director of the home eco- 
nomics department, was elected vice-councilor 
of the Southern Home Economics Associa- 
tion at the business meeting held in New 
Orleans on December 28. 
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The home economics department was 
represented at the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting in New Orleans 
by Annie E. Sale, Louesa J. Keys, Corinne 
Neely, Laura Winters, and Annie Kemp. 

Corinne Neely, itinerant teacher trainer 
at the college, conducts the teacher training 
in home economics in the vocational high 
schools in Alabama. There are twenty- 
eight of these schools offering vocational 
home economics, and employing thirty-one 
teachers. Miss Neely’s itinerary is planned 
in conference with the state supervisor of 
home economics. This is proving a very 
satisfactory way in which to keep the 
teacher training institution in touch with its 
graduates in the field, with the field problems 
of the state, and also with the policies and 
plans of the State Department of Education, 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Bertha Fletcher 
Lent, who was formerly head of the home 
economics department, Warrensburg State 
Normal, and who studied last summer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
assistant professor in the home economics 
department, teaching foods and nutrition. 

Gladys H. Webster is instructor of food 
economics, house planning and furnishing. 
Miss Webster was formerly on the faculty 
of Wheaton College and spent last year in 
graduate work at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association, 
Southern Section. The section was greatly 
honored by the privilege of entertaining the 
president of the American Home Economics 
Association, Dr. Alice Blood, and the vice- 
president, Dr. Katherine Blunt, on January 
12 in Los Angeles. A luncheon at the Wind- 
sor Tea Room brought an opportunity for 
over one hundred and thirty home economics 
teachers of southern California to meet 


these charming women and to hear Dr. Blood 
urge us to help outline the objectives for our 
national association, and to listen to Dr. 
Blunt’s report of the New Orleans meeting 
and her suggestions as to valuable lines of 
research for our association. 
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Mrs. Cheraske gave a brief account of the 
thrills she received in New Orleans and 
urged every home economics teacher to 
attend a national meeting if she desired a new 
outlook on life. 

Twenty-two subscriptions to the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics have been forwarded 
from this section recently by the member- 
ship chairman, Mildred Eby. 

The Orange County teachers invited our 
section president, Mrs. Sunderlin, to address 
them at their January meeting in Fullerton. 
The local, state and national association was 
the subject for discussion. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The mid-winter meeting was held 
at Hartford on February 9. Annie Clark, 
a member who has been studying at Teachers 
College, gave a report of the special survey 
which she made of home economics teaching 
in the Connecticut schools. 

Jessie M. Hoover, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, then gave some points on 
vitalizing home economics teaching which 
were very practical and helpful. 

After luncheon at the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, Mr. Pillsbury and 
Mr. Helm, both from Cheney Silk Mills 
in Manchester, told us of the history, 
growth, weaving, and dyeing of silks. 
These talks proved of interest not only to 
textile teachers but also to all members 
because of the suggestions given for pur- 
chasing silks. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Women representing eighteen lines of activ- 
ity in the federal government were invited 
to meet with the national board of the 
Federation during its annual meeting in 
Washington last January and to explain 
their work. Among them were three home 
economists: Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Adelaide Baylor, chief 
of the Home Economics Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and Grace Frysinger, field agent, Office of 
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Director of Extension Work, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The meeting, held on Febru- 
ary 25, was a departure from the usual. It 
was in the auditorium of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the program was a 
lecture by C. J. Blanchard entitled, “The 
Harding Party in Alaska.” The talk was 
illustrated by motion pictures which had not 
been publicly shown and which gave an 
excellent idea of Alaskan life and industries. 


GEORGIA 


Prize Essay Contest. The Georgia Home 
Economics Association recently offered 
three scholarships of $100, $75, and $50 for 
the best essay of 1,500 to 2,000 words 
submitted by a fourth-year high school 
girl or a graduate of 1923 who has not 
attended school since graduation. The 
topic assigned was “Home Economics: 
Essential in Every Girl’s Education,” and 
the contest closed on March 31. The 
money for the prizes was contributed by 
the teachers of home economics in the 
Georgia schools, all of whom took up the 
idea with enthusiasm. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. After the New 
Orleans meeting Dr. Katherine Blunt, 
chairman of the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, accom- 
panied Dr. Blood on a trip through the south- 
west. They returned to Chicago by way of 
the Grand Canyon. 

In connection with her class in child 
nutrition, Lydia Roberts is directing the 
luncheon for a group of a dozen children 
between the ages of two and five who are in 
attendance at the day nursery, housed in 
one of the university buildings. Miss 
Roberts is observing this group as a means 
of studying the best methods of teaching 
good food habits to very young children. 

Ruth Lehman, in charge of the course in 
the teaching of foods and household manage- 
ment, recently spent several weeks visiting 
schools in Illinois with Adah Hess, state 
supervisor of home economics. 

Chicago Public Schools. Mrs. Alice P. 


Norton, who is spending several months in 
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Chicago, is working with Jenny Snow, super- 
visor of household arts, on the simple lessons 
in science for the elementary schools. These 
will be put out in a form in which they can 
be used in connection with the food work in 
the sixth and seventh grades. 

The eight members of the household arts 
department who were fortunate enough to 
be in attendance at the New Orleans meet- 
ing returned with a feeling of responsibility 
for passing on the benefits of that meeting 
to those at home. This has been done in a 
series of informal group meetings. It is 
hoped that a larger delegation can go to 
Buffalo in June. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The officers for the present year are: Presi- 
dent, Mary L. Matthews, Purdue Univer- 
sity; vice-president, Mabel C. Fertich, 
Crawfordsville; secretary, Ruby F. Clark, 
Lafayette; treasurer, Lucy Montgomery, 
Indianapolis; state councilor, Mary Beeman, 
Muncie. 

Boone County Home Economics Meeting. 
The home economics teachers met Saturday, 
January 19 from 12:00 until 4:00 p.m. 
with Bertha Latta as chairman. The meet- 
ing started off with an excellent luncheon 
and immediately following the luncheon was 
a short social time during which the display 
was examined and compared. The follow- 
ing subjects were discussed: “The Value of 
Posters in Teaching Home Nursing,”’ Mary 
Branson, Lebanon; “‘My Most Successful 
Way of Teaching Appropriateness of Line 
in Dress,” Ruth Radford, Jamestown; 
“Health Habits,”” Mary Taylor, Zionville; 
“The Use of Friendly Criticism in the 
Class,” Sarah Marie Peery, Thorntown; 
“How Contact with the Homes of My 
Pupils has Affected My Teaching,’’ Cyrene 
Blackman, Lebanon; “The School Lunch,” 
Stelle Gilliatt, Whitetown; “‘My School as a 
Social Center,’”” Maude Hollenbach, Perry 
Central. 

Throughout the program Miss Latta cited 
to us parts of courses of study so that by 
the time the program was over each teacher 
seemed satisfied that she could unify the last 
semester’s work better than the preceding 
semester. 
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Purdue University. Two one-act plays 
of interest to home economics people were 
presented during the annual farmers’ short 
course, January 14 to 19. “Le Reméde” 
was written by Lucy Wade of the clothing 
department and the parts were taken by 
members of the advanced clothing classes. 
The scene is laid in the shop of Susanne, 
which she calls “Le Reméde” and which was 
opened for the purpose of consulting with 
patrons as to the type of cloths each should 
wear. By means of living models Susanne 
illustrates her points. 

The other play was presented by the mem- 
bers of the Home Economics Society under 
the direction of Miss McFarland of the foods 
department, and coached by Mr. Cum- 
mings of the English department. The 
lines were taken from the November The 
Farmer’s Wife and given the title “Up We 
Go.” Several girls represented vegetables, 
one was milk, three were vitamines, another 
was Dr. Vegetable who prescribed for a fat 
lady, for a mother with a sickly child, for a 
languid lady, etc. A scare crow was brought 
to life and vigor by the vegetables, vitamines, 
and milk. The costumes were very clever 
and brought many appreciative comments 
from the audience which packed the audi- 
torium of the home ecocomics building. 

The State Home Association, made up of 
members of the home economics clubs fos- 
tered by the extension division of Purdue 
University, held an all-day meeting during 
the week. Reports from each club were 
given during the morning. A luncheon 
served at noon in the home economics cafe- 
teria was attended by nearly 250 people. 
In the afternoon Miss Wolcott Stuart talked 
on “Food in Foreign Lands,”’ giving many 
interesting personal experiences from her 
trip around the world. Mrs. Virginia C. 
Meredith gave a report of the recent Coun- 
try Life Conference held in St. Louis. The 
officers for next year were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Elmer Walters, Romney; vice- 
president, Mrs. R. D. Canan, Lafayette. 

Indiana University. Florence Blazier has 
left the university to become head of the 
teacher training department at Oregon 
State Agricultural College. 
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INLAND EMPIRE REGION 


Florence Harrison, dean of home econom- 
ics at Washington State College, has been 
elected as first regional councilor of the 
newly created Inland Empire Region of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
The states included in this region are Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and 
Wyoming. The first meeting will be held 
at the time of the meeting of the Inland 
Empire Teachers Association in Spokane, 
April 9, 10 and 11. Lita Bane, executive 
secretary of the American Home Economics 
Association, is expected to be present. 

Gladys Branegan, Montana State Col- 
lege, is chairman of the home economics 
section of the Inland Empire Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which also meets in Spokane early 
in April. While the entire program is not 
as yet arranged, it is definitely known that 
the following speakers will be included: 
Lita Bane, Dr. Arthur Dean, and Mrs. 
Grace Wilmot. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held November 30 
in Baltimore. The program included a busi- 
ness session and a number of interesting 
speakers. Officers were elected and the 
association was again extremely fortunate in 
having for its president Frances Zuill, 
supervisor of home economics in the Balti- 
more city schools. The various committees 
reported their progress in the program of 
work, undertaken by the association at its 
spring meeting in May, 1923. 

Emeline Whitcomb, U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, gave an inspiring and interesting 
talk on present day tendencies in home 
economics education. 

After luncheon the organization convened 
at the new Monte Bello School to see the 
fine new equipment in the home economics 
department. Mary Schwartz Rose, of 
Teachers College, spoke on the relationship 
of home economics to health education. 
Adelaide Baylor, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, concluded the program 
with a most interesting talk on home eco- 
nomics for women out of school. 
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MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The following officers have been elected for 
the year 1924: President, Lila Skinner, 
Detroit; vice-president, Helen M. Mitchell, 
Battle Creek; secretary, Florence Moore, 
Highland Park; treasurer, Margaret Ritchie, 
Battle Creek. The membership in the 
association has reached 226 exclusive of 
several undergraduate clubs at the colleges 
and high schools. 

The Upper Peninsula. The association 
extends a cordial welcome to the Upper 
Peninsula home economics group as a regular 
section. The association has always con- 
sidered them as belonging, unofficially, and 
is very glad that the Upper Peninsula associ- 
ation is now an integral part of the state 
association. 

District Meetings. Reports of the home 
economics meetings held during the State 
Teachers Association conference have car- 
ried expressions of satisfaction with regard 
to attendance, program and interest in mem- 
bership. At the Detroit meeting (District 1) 
there were 130 persons present. The officers 
for next year are: Chairman, E. Jarrard; 
secretary, G. Meuller. At Lansing (Dis- 
trict 3) the following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Anne Sherer; secretary, Helen 
Gould. At Kalamazoo (District 4) there 
was attendance of 126 persons. Officers 
for the following year are: Chairman, J. 
Walton; secretary, Miss Parton. At Tra- 
verse City (District 5) the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, 
Louise Larrabee; secretary, Margaret Holli- 
day. At Menominee (District 7) there 
were 57 persons present. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the year: Chairman, 
Viola Williams; secretary, Ethel Smith. 

Home Economics Section, Mid-Winter 
Educational Conference. This was held at 
Ypsilanti January 18 and 19, with an 
unusually fine program. Edith Wooden, 
of Pontiac, told of her work in the part time 
school, Coral Davis spoke of the use of 
illustrative material for home economics 
classes, and Grace Schermerhorn, of New 
York, gave helpful suggestions for the 
teaching of health habits. 
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General. The home economics teachers 
of Michigan regret deeply the death of Edith 
Franks, who was accidently killed while 
driving. Miss Franks made many friends 
and started some splendid teacher training 
courses in the state this past semester. 

At the Children’s Hospital of Michigan 
the superintendent, Margaret Rogers, has 
launched a health program in the nurse 
training school connected with the hospital. 
One requirement is that each student nurse 
be weighed regularly and advised by the 
dietitian concerning her diet. Two tables 
have been established in the dining room, 
one for overweight and other for underweight 
students. The menus for these tables are 
in charge of the hospital dietitian. 

The J. L. Hudson Company employ two 
trained nurses in the infants’ wear depart- 
ment of their store for the purpose of advising 
mothers about proper clothing for babies. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. The state ex- 
tension conference was held in Bozeman the 
first week in January, with Miriam Birdseye 
and Madge Reese in attendance from the 
Washington office. 

Farm and Home Week was held January 
7 to 11. Gertrude Lynn, of the Iowa exten- 
sion service, contributed much to the help- 
fulness of this program. The Women’s 
Faculty Club of the college entertained all 
the visiting women at dinner. The home 
economics club served lunches for the visi- 
tors during the week. In addition to 
rendering a service to the college, the girls 
made enough money to finance the profes- 
sional and other activities of their 
organization. 

Mrs. Scott Fries, of Butte, who is state 
chairman of the homemakers section, is 
launching a program for the year encourag- 
ing the use of home products in all homes of 
the state. The work is to be done through 
district chairmen whom she has appointed 
and who will work through the various wo- 
men’s clubs in their respective districts. 
They have adopted the slogan “Montana 
Products for Montana People.” 
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Plans are now being made for a new 
women’s building which will provide space 
for both the home economics and art depart- 
ments. This is the last of six buildings to 
be erected out of a bond issue voted in 1920. 

The many Montana friends of Edith 
Franks were shocked and saddened by her 
tragic death during the holidays. Miss 
Franks was a member of the home economics 
staff of Montana State College for five years, 
leaving only this last year to take up similar 
work in the Michigan State Agricultural 
College. The Epsilon chapter of Phi Up- 
silon Omicron, of which Miss Franks was an 
honorary member, has started a department 
library to be known as the Edith Franks 
Memorial Library. 

Florence Fallgatter, in charge of the home 
economics teacher training, is spending the 
winter quarter traveling in the capacity of 
state supervisor of home economics. 

Blanche Lee, state home demonstration 
leader, and Gladys Branegan, chairman of 
the department of home economics, were 
recently elected to honorary membership in 
Phi Kappa Phi. ; 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Zeta chapter of 
Omicron Nu is looking forward with pleasure 
to being hostess to the seventh national 
conclave, April 4 and 5. Delegates will be 
present from the eighteen chapters in agri- 
cultural colleges and universities in all parts 
of the country. 

Alma Fritschoff, who has been studying 
for her masters degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will resume her duties at the university 
at the beginning of the second semester. 

Helen Eiting and Florence McReynolds 
have resumed their work in the senior class 
at the university after spending a semester 
at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 
Julia Jacoby, a graduate student, and 
Hester Chadderdon, a senior, have been 
selected to go to Merrill-Palmer next semes- 
ter. The University of Nebraska was one 
of the first institutions to have its students 
join in the valuable and significant work done 
by this school of homemaking. 

During part of January the clothing divi- 
sion of the home economics department 
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held an interesting exhibit of dolls dressed 
in historic costume and loaned by the Fash- 
ion Art League of America. There was also 
a small exhibit of historic shoes loaned by the 
Stone Shoe Company, of New York. 

Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
The second news and inspiration letter has 
been sent out and is similar to the first in 
that it contains helpful suggestions for home 
economics teachers, plans which have been 
tried out and found successful in “selling 
the work of the home economics depart- 
ment to the community.’”’ The various 
activities included giving plays, making 
posters, pantomime given before women’s 
club, high school fair. 

Another “Mother’s Message”’ states very 
convincingly why the high school girl needs 
home economics training; the home can do 
better work with an outside agency to second 
and emphasize its efforts, and the home 
economics department can obtain more 
satisfactory results with girls who have done 
practical work in their own homes. 

The officers for the different districts of 
the association are as follows: District 1, 
president, Mary Guthrie, Lincoln High 
School; secretary, Dorothea Fuchs, Beatrice; 
District 2, president, Alta Garrison, South 
High School, Omaha; secretary, Mary 
Foster, Lyons; District 4, president, Nelle 
McBee, Hastings; secretary, Louise Enochs, 
Grand Island; District 5, president, Isabel 
Bennison, Imperial; secretary, Clara 
McGrew, Franklin; District 6, president, 
Ethel Delzell, Chadron; secretary Marguerite 
Morrusey, Chadron. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. March has been a month of especially 
interesting activities among the sections. 
In addition to arranging the general meeting 
of the month, the social workers have offered 
a course of lectures on “Methods of Health 
Teaching’’ by Doctor J. Mace Andress. 
These were given at the Neighborhood Kit- 
chen, 46 Lovering Street, Boston. 

Alden James was secured by the home- 
makers to give a demonstration lecture on 
“The Pressure Cooker, A Practical Helper 
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to the Homemaker.”” This was at an open 
meeting and many took advantage of the 
opportunity to hear this very timely discus- 
sion. The homemaking section has 
announced a trip to the Pricilla Proving 
Plant, 710 Commonwealth Avenue, Newton, 
in place of the April meeting. The particular 
object of the trip will be to observe the plant 
as a good home for children. This is to 
follow the underlying subject of its meetings 
for the year,—the home in relation to the 
child. 

Saturday, March 15, at the Boston Public 
Library Hall, the teachers’ section presented 
a discussion on the topic “Can the School 
Child be Interested in His Own Food?” 
Lillie Smith, of the Brookline High School, 
presided and the speakers included Margaret 
McDowell, Newton Vocational School, 
Mildred Newell, Red Cross, Brockton, and 
Ruth Powers, Everett High School. 


New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The second annual meeting, held 
November 26 and 27, was divided between 
Schenectady and Albany. At Schenectady 
a trip was taken through the plant of the 
General Electric Company, where the cafe- 
teria and restaurant claimed professional 
attention. The afternoon was devoted to a 
discussion of the school lunch problem. In 
the evening Dr. Blood presided at the meet- 
ing of the council. 

The second morning, at Albany, was given 
over to the various educational meetings. 
At luncheon the meeting became general 
again, giving opportunity for informal dis- 
cussions and “shop” conversations. 

At the business meeting in the afternoon 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Grace Schermerhorn, American Child 
Health Association, New York City; vice- 
president, Elizabeth C. Condit, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn; secretary and treasurer, 
Mildred I. Sipp, State Normal School, 
Buffalo. The possibilities of district organ- 
ization were discussed. Flora Rose, Cor- 
nell University, told of her work in Belgium 
with the nutrition of children. Mrs. Helen 
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Wooley, the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
spoke of the training of children. A joint 
dinner brought together home economics 
women and industrial men, with Dr. Kil- 
patrick as speaker. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. There were over a hundred 
persons present at the annual dinner held 
at the Women’s University Club on Febru- 
ary 13 in honor of Dr. Alice Blood, of 
Simmons College, the president of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Leora James, head of the only home econo- 
mics school in Brazil, Lita Bane, executive 
secretary of the national association, and 
Helen Atwater, editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics, were also among the 
guests. It was unanimously voted to affili- 
ate with the state and national associations, 
and plans were laid for increasing member- 
ship and bringing together in personnel 
and projects the members of the different 
city groups now carrying on similar lines of 
work. The officers for the present year are: 
President, Helen Louise Johnson; first vice- 
president, Mary de Garmo Bryan; second 
vice-president, Lillian Gunn; secretary, 
Ellen Rushmore McKeon; treasurer, Ger- 
trude Deacon; executive committee, Emma 
Holloway, Marjorie Kinney, Grace Mac- 
Leod, Anne Pierce. 

Pratt Institute. The following interesting 
course of lectures on art and applied design 
was given during February and March by 
practical specialists: Creation of Art, by 
Stewart Culin, Brooklyn Institute Museum; 
Interpretation of Art, by M. D. C. Crawford, 
Research Editor, Women’s Wear; Adapta- 
tion of Art to Clothes, by Ethel Traphagen, 
New York University; Adaptation of Art to 
Clothes, by Miriam Bouslogue, formerly 
with Joseph, Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Appreciation of Art, by Harriett E. Ains- 
worth, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 

There are other evidences of the close 
cooperation between the school and trade. 
A gown designed and made in the costume- 
design class was sold for $135.00 in an 
open competitive sale; and students of the 
full-time dressmaking classes acted as sale- 
women at one of the large specialty shops in 
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New York City. What better method of 
learning at first hand what women want! 
Mary Martin, a graduate of the institute, 
has been presented with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor by the American committee 
for the devastated region of France. The 
American Home Economics Association 
should start its own honor roll for home 
economics women who have been signally 
honored; there are a goodly number already. 
Teachers College. The advance of home 
economics is indicated by the new buildings 
for the department. The new library at 
Teachers College is a striking example. 
From the few rooms on the fourth floor of the 
main building, that were sufficient until 1909, 
the household arts department has grown to 
need nearly two large buildings. The old 
timers among the alumni and faculty appreci- 
ated doubly the housewarming given by the 
dean in the new library on February 11. 
The new building will provide not only 
generous space for advanced work in house- 
hold arts, but will give the greatly needed 
space for a college commons with ample 
kitchens and accessory equipment. 
Advanced students in household arts 
education and nutrition are cooperating in 
teaching the children at public school 43, 
New York City, the relation of food to 
health. In addition to the actual teaching, 
they weigh and measure the children and 
visit them in their homes. The nutrition 
department advises on the content of the 
lessons and the education department is 
responsible for the class teaching. 
Dr. Emma A. Winslow has been awarded 
a second prize of $800 for an essay submitted 
in the competition of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company for “A Statistical Index of 
Consumer Purchasing Power.” Her essay 
dealt especially with the contribution from 
budget studies to the construction of such 
an index, and included part of the material 
secured in certain research on the measure- 
ment of living costs and standards for which 
she was granted recently a doctorate at the 
University of London. Dr. Winslow is 
returning to Teachers College, for the sum- 
mer session, and is giving a lecture course on 
income management and thrift promotion 
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and also supervising research with reference 
to living costs. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
following program was presented at the 
sectional meeting in Cleveland March 8, 
1924: 

Morning session: Possibilities of Nutrition 
Work in A Community, by Virginia Wing, 
director of education bureau; A Nutrition 
Program in a Rural Community, by Lelia 
Ogle, Home Economics Extension Service, 
Ohio State University; business meeting. 

Afternoon session: Biochemistry and Nu- 
trition, by Dr. J. Lucien Morris, School of 
Medicine, Western Reserve University; 
Recent Developments in Dietary Adminis- 
tration, by E. Moreland Geraghty, Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. There was a large attendance at the 
February meeting held at Drexel Institute, 
with Dr. Henrietta Calvin presiding. The 
program, in charge of the Philadelphia 
Inter-State Dairy Council, included an 
unusual “Health Chalk Talk” by Lucille 
Philbrook; a reading from Booth Tarking- 
ton’s ““Seventeen;” and an address by Dr. 
F. Maroney, director of physical education 
in Atlantic City, on “Protecting the Power 
House.” 

The dietetics section was in charge of the 
January meeting, at which Emma Smedley, 
chairman of the section, presided. Emma 
Gunther, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, gave a stimulating talk of which 
the central idea was that the cultivation of 
interest in the work of others is essential to a 
deep, broad outlook on life. 

Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The state association affiliated with 
the American Home Economics Association 
and adopted a constitution at the home 
economics section meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. The 
officers elected were those serving for the 
home economics section of the Pennsylvania 
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State Education Association: President, Dr. 
Henrietta W. Calvin, Philadelphia Public 
Schools; vice-president, Mrs. Edith D. Davi- 
son, Pittsburgh; secretary-treasurer, Edna 
Randall, Indiana State Norma School, 
Indiana. Mrs. Anna G. Green, state super- 
visor of home economics educaton was 
elected councilor, and Sara Wilson, professor 
of home economics, Pennsylvania State 
College, alternate-councilor. 

Several years ago a movement was started 
in Pennsylvania to organize the home 
economics field. In 1923 Pennsylvania was 
one of only five states in the country left 
unorganized in this field. During the past 
year an active effort has been made to learn 
how the home economics teachers in the 
state felt in the matter. The state super- 
visors of home economics education pre- 
sented the question for discussion and vote to 
the home economics section of the six arts 
associations in Pennsylvania. At the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association meet- 
ing in Philadelphia representatives reported 
the action that each association had taken 
on the question. The vote was almost 
unanimously in favor of forming a state 
association. 

All who are interested in home economic 
problems in the home, school and community 
are eligible to membership in the association, 
as sectional groups will include not only 
teachers but also homemakers, home eco- 
nomics extension workers, institutional, dieti- 
tian and nutrition workers. The campaign 
for membership has already been launched 
and we are hoping for a large enrollment 
of Pennsylvania home economists. 

Teacher Training Conference A two day 
teacher training conference was held in the 
state offices of Harrisburg on February 4 and 
5. This conference was made up represen- 
tatives of the vocational teacher training 
staffs from the three institutions charged 
with the training of vocational teachers. The 
home economics field was represented by 
Edith P. Chace, Pennsylvania State College 
Genevieve Fisher, Margaret Morrison Col- 
lege; Ruth Michaels, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Lu M. Hartman, Harrisburg; 
Mrs. Anna G. Green, Harrisburg. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Isabel Bevier spent the week of January 14 
in Nashville, speaking several times at the 
college. Once her subject was “Education 
of Women;” at another time “Home 
Economics Education;” and at stili another 
meeting she answered questions of the girls 
in the home economics club. She also spoke 
at the school and before the Centennial 
Club. 

Ada Field is conducting some special nutri- 
tion work with undernourished children with 
the students in public health nursing in con- 
nection with the Demonstration Health 
Center at Centenary. 

The southern regional meeting of the girl 
scout leaders was held at Peabody the last 
week in January. Miss Field talked of 
“What Scout Leaders Should Know about 
Nutrition,” Mary Wilson on “Outdoor 
Cooking for Leaders,’”’ and Abbie Roberts 
led an interesting discussion, ‘Our Health 
Neighbors in Town and Country.” 


TEXAS 


College of Industrial Arts, Denton. A 
home economics club has been organized for 
the purpose of promoting interest in home 
economics and accumulating information 
for home economics students. All students 
registered in the home economics depart- 
ment, of which there are now five hundred, 
are considered regular members. All major 
officers must be of junior or senior standing, 
with an average grade of not less than B. 
The general club is subdivided into classes, 
each with a chairman, and a faculty sponsor 
chosen by the class. A fee of twenty-five 
cents will be collected for the year, the money 
thus obtained to be used to defray expenses 
of prominent home economics speakers for 
the club, and for similar purposes. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton Institute. At the recent Found- 
ers’ Day celebration the principal speaker 
was Joseph Dupuy Eggleston, president of 
Hampden-Sidney College, and former state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
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Virginia. He paid high tribute to the ser- 
vice which Dr. Frissell, late principal of 
Hampton Institute, had rendered in extend- 
ing educational facilities to white and colored 
men and women, boys and girls, throughout 
Virginia, and spoke of Dr. Frissell as an 
example of preferment through self-efface- 
ment linked with thoroughness; as a man 
who brought together in helpful relation men 
and women of different ideas; as an organizer 
of great wisdom and patience; as an unob- 
trusive missionary to a backward race; as 
a man who was not afraid to show his face 
with his principles; as a believer in culture 
that is not afraid of the soil and the shop; 
as an exponent of racial good-will and cooper- 
ation. He said: “As one born and reared 
in the South I wish to say that what Hollis 
Burke Frissell did for the spiritual, educa- 
tional, and economic advancement of the 
white children of the South cannot be 
measured. Had he been a mere crusader 
for the advancement of either race to the 
neglect of the other, he would not have been 
himself. To man who stands for the 
advancement of one race or group in this 
country to the neglect of any other races or 
group does not rise to the full heights of 
American citizenship.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


College of Agriculture. Rachel H. Col- 
well, head of the department of home 
economics, has leave of absence for this 
semester to study at Columbia. Marion 
Beck is acting in her place. 

Margaret Chambers has resigned from the 
staff of the department after three years’ 
service and her work. is being taken by 
Sarah E. Slater. Both are graduates of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Ruth K. Trail, who received the degree of 
Master of Science from Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College in 1922, and also taught in 
its food economics and nutrition department, 
is now assistant professor of food and nutri- 
tion at Morgantown. She succeeds Eleanor 
Maclay, now fellow in the department of 
nutrition at the University of Chicago. 
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WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held in Douglas, last October 
in connection with the meeting of the State 
Teachers Association. The following officers 
were elected for the present year: President, 
Elizabeth McKittrick, University of Wyom- 
ing; vice-president, Olga M. Hoesly, state 
supervisor for home economics; treasurer, 
Jane Beck, Wheatland; secretary, Mrs. 
Nellie Prugh, Lander. 

Conference for Home Economics 
Teachers. Practically every home eco- 
nomics teacher in the state attended one 
or the other of the two conferences held 
during January, one at Laramie and one 
at Caspar, under the direction of the 
state supervisor of teachers training staff. 
Plans for the organization of home eco- 
nomics work in the schools of the state 
were discussed. Others ubjects discussed 
were equipment for home economics depart- 
ments, effective ways of presenting the 
lessons, nutrition work as it can be taught 
to high school and grade classes, an analysis 
of the job of the home economics teacher, 
and part-time and evening classes in home- 
making. 

GENERAL 


Bureau of Home Economics. All friends 
of research in home economics will be glad 
to hear of the appointment of Hildegrade 
Kneeland to take charge of the economic 
division of the bureau. Miss Kneeland 
received her bachelor’s degree from Vassar 
and later did graduate work at Columbia 
University and the University of Chicago. 
After a brief experience on the faculty at 
Vassar she taught nutrition for three years 
at the University of Missouri. For another 
three years she was head of the department 
of household economics at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. While in Missouri 
she became interested in the economics of 
the home and decided to make this the basis 
of her work for a doctor’s degree at Colum- 
bia. A year of lecturing at Barnard College 
on sociology and statistics, and the fact that 
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she was a fellow in sociology at Columbia, 
have given her additional experience and 
confirm the belief that Miss Kneeland is 
exceptionally well qualified for her new 
position. 

A Home Economist at Yale Commons. 
Cora C. Colburn, assistant professor of 
institution economics in the College of 
Education and director of University Com- 
mons, University of Chicago, is spending 
six months’ leave of absence in New Haven, 
making and carrying out plans for the 
reorganization of the Yale Commons. 
The Commons have been a very serious 
problem and the management has incurred 
heavy deficits for a number of years. It is 
the hope of the Yale Corporation that 
Miss Colburn may be able to reorganize the 
institution in such a way as to obviate 
many of the difficulties of administration in 
the future. She has already made notable 
progress in that direction. 

Summer Courses in Public Health. 
Public health courses are planned for four 
colleges this summer, in accordance with 
suggestions from the United States Public 
Health Service, which has conducted a 
number of successful health institutes in 
past years. These courses are to be given 
at Columbia University, Western Reserve, 
University of Michigan, and the University 
of California. The course at Columbia will 
last from July 7 to August 15, and will be 
under the general supervision of Professor 
John J. Coss, director of the summer session 
at Columbia. Catalogs giving full informa- 
tion, including fees, are available at the 
University. 

The Museum of Health. The Hall of the 
Health of Mankind is now open to the public 
in the Arts and Industries Building of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. Ma- 
terial from the American Child Health 
Association, American Red Cross, Life 
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Service, U. S. Women’s Bureau, U. S. Army, 
and other government departments and 
voluntary agencies have already been in- 
stalled, while exhibits are now being con- 
structed for the American Social Hygiene 
Association, National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Others agencies are planning 
exhibits. 

University and Museum Study of Design 
and Fabrics. The extension department of 
Columbia University is combining with New 
York museums in offering courses on these 
subjects by Mary Lois Kissell. One entitled 
“Primitive Arts of Design” is given on 
fourteen Saturday forenoons, beginning 
February 9th, at the American Museum of 
Natural History. The other, “Primitive 
and Ancient Fabrics,’”’ is given on Friday 
afternoons and is in two parts, the first 
on primitive textiles, at the American Mus- 
eum of Natural History, from February 8 to 
April 11, and the second on ancient textiles, 
at the Metropolitan Museum, from April 25 
to May 23. These courses are open with or 
without credit to university students and 
to all others interested. The fee is $16 a 
course. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the museums or from the Secre- 
tary, Columbia University, New York City. 
These courses, and especially the one on 
fabrics, are primarily designed for teachers 
of fine art, industrial art, and textiles, and 
make use of the wealth of illustrative 
material available in the museums. 

Miss Kissell, who is a well-known writer on 
textiles, is to conduct a special study-trip to 
Scandanavia and Paris this summer in which 
the usual sightseeing will be combined with 
study of decorative arts as exemplified in 
museums and by present folk-life in more 
remote communities such as Lillehammer, 
Norway, and Dalecarlia, Sweden. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BUFFALO, JUNE 30 To juLy 4, 1924 


A Prospectus. Just picture yourself standing in the commodious foyer of the Hotel 
Statler in Buffalo at nine o’clock on Monday morning, June 30. A glance at your program 
will convince you that a rich, enjoyable week is ahead of you and that you cannot afford to 
miss a single hour. Following is a forecast (more certain than that of the weather prog- 
nosticator) of what will greet you at Buffalo. 

There has been so much discussion and agitation concerning standards in college education 
that the program committee felt that our association should have an authority discuss this 
topic for us. We have his promise to do this. Watch for his name. Discussion is the 
keynote of the conference, and one of our own members will lead us in our thinking as to 
how college students in home economics achieve (or do not achieve) these standards. 

A second broad topic of universal interest is health—the health of the individual and its 
influence on community, state, and nation. One might say that this subject is paramount 
in the educational world. It has a place there. What shall be taught? Where? When? 
By whom? Have we, as home economists, an individual responsibility in the matter? One 
of our own members will open the discussion. 

One phase of this question is not so well-known as it should be, that of mental hygiene. 
A mental hygienist of national reputation will bring before us the recent advances made in 
his particular line of research. As a third and last speaker we have the tentative promise 
of one internationally known as a leader in the field of health. 

Knowing that our members would not be content with an ordinary type of meeting for 
the last session on the eve of the Fourth of July, we have plans which will bring to us all 
not only an inspiration, but a conviction that as individual home economists and as a national 
organization we have responsibilities that we cannot shirk. Come prepared to sing! 

Have you ever attended a council or business meeting of your association? If so, you 
know that much thought must be given there to shaping its program of work if it is to make 
itself felt in the world of organizations. Come prepared to take part. You know that 
where you give you receive. Test the truth of that statement in Buffalo. 

Do not forget that there are eight sections and committees, each with a half day devoted 
to the discussion of topics of interest to all the group, and a second session of round tables 
subdivided for particular interests. Each chairman is working hard to round out the most 
attractive program possible. Read what they have to say: 

Food and Nutrition Section—Adelaide Spohn, regional chairman. 

Plans for an unusually interesting program are rapidly being perfected. The list of 
speakers already includes distinguished names from within our own group as well as others 
equally well known whose work and interests are very closely related to home economics. 

The committee feels that although the general sessions are of great value and interest, the 
informal discussions of specific problems by small groups are even more helpful. Accordingly 
those interested in nutrition will have an opportunity to discuss their problems at two round 
tables which have been planned as a definite part of the program. The subject for one of 
these conferences is to be “Nutrition Programs in the Grades and High Schools” and Elisabeth 
Amery, supervisor of home economics, Dover, Delaware, will act as leader. A second round 
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table has been scheduled for those interested in research with Minna C. Denton, Bureau of 
Home Economics, as chairman. Any suggestions which will contribute to the success of 
these meetings will be gladly received by the respective leaders. 

There will be the usual business meeting of the section. The work of organizing which has 
been so successfully initiated by Marguerite Mallon and her committee and the planning for 
a program of work will be part of the business of this session. Plan to attend this meeting and 
bring with you constructive ideas for a definite program for the coming year. The responsi- 
bility for a successful program lies with each and every member of the section. 

Home economics education section—Emma Conley, chairman. 

In addition to two speakers of national reputation, we have provided for five round tables 
so that every one who is interested in the teaching of home economics may find a group ready 
to discuss her special phase of the subject. These round tables are planned for those en- 
gaged in teacher training, classroom supervision, junior high school work, high school work, 
and part-time and continuation school work. 

The program is planned so that no teacher can say that her special field is neglected on 
the Buffalo program. We wish all teachers to take part in the discussions and to offer sug- 
gestions for the program of work for 1924-25. 

Home economics extension section—Lucile W. Reynolds, chairman. 

A fundamental program in home economics extension is the general theme for the section 
meetings. Home surveys and their contribution to such a program will be discussed, former 
home demonstration agents now married and in their own homes will present their attitude 
as homemakers to the extension program. Two round tables have been arranged, the de- 
tailed programs for which will be printed in the May Journal. 

Institution economics section—Sibylla Hadwen, chairman; Katharine Fisher, regional 
chairman. 

The plan is to give particular attention to problems of professional training. On the 
basis of recent surveys made concerning the responsibilities carried by directors of insti- 
tutional households and of food service for large groups, the adequacy of present college 
courses in institution management will be discussed. A most important, and as yet a much 
neglected, probem is that of supervised practice or field work. This will receive special 
consideration and methods now being adopted in other professions will be presented. There 
is much need for more research in this phase of household arts work. Investigations now 
being carried on will be presented and plans for the coming year considered. Round table 
conferences on a number of important questions will be a special feature of the program this 
year and all who are working out courses in institution management, as well as those in 
charge of administrative work, are urged to take an active part in these conferences. 

Textile section—Ruth O’Brien, chairman; Florence Winchell, regional chairman. 

We, as teachers in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges, need help on the hygiene 
of clothing. In the main meeting of the section we are to hear from a physician particularly 
interested in the subject and from one of our own group who has taught it in ingenious ways 

The round table discussions are planned to meet all types of needs. Those planned by 
the education section will naturally interest teachers of clothing in elementary and high 
schools and in teacher training institutions. Those interested in textiles from the stand- 
point of research and commercial relationships will have a round table for the discussion of 
their particular problems. The round table of the institution economics section will join 
the textile round table for the last hour, hoping to devise plans for codperation in the study 
of durability of household linens. 

Home economics in business section—Mary Keown, chairman; Martha Jane Phillips, 

This section has secured for its program a prominent business man who will speak on 
“The New Spirit in Business,” a subject of vital concern to the present-day woman. There 
will also be five interesting ten-minute talks given by well-known home economics women 
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on “The Business World as an Asset for Expanding Home Economics Work” through re- 
search, personal contact, correspondence, illustrative material, magazines, and newspapers. 

Homemakers committee—Mildred Weigley Wood, chairman; Mary Doty Teall, regional 
chairman. 

We hope everyone who is a homemaker will feel herself fortunate that she can have her 
problems diagnosed—operated upon if necessary—and healed by specialists who will discuss 
such topics as: “Problems connected with behavior of children’’; “Freeing the homemaker’s 
time by intelligent use of machinery’’; “Practical nutrition plans”; “Care of skin and scalp”; 
“Advertising to-day and the housewife.” 

Related art committee—Harriet Goldstein, chairman; Treva Kaufman, regional chairman. 

The program includes talks on art related to home economics and a round table discussion 
of committee reports on the following topics: First, a list of the problems where art is needed 
in courses in textiles and clothing, home planning and equipment, and meal planning and 
serving; second, the art knowledge which is desirable in order to solve these problems satis- 
factorily; and, third, suggestive ways of helping the student to relate her art knowledge to 


her home economics problem. 
Laura ComsTOocK, 


Chairman of program committee. 
Special Railroad Rates. Application has been made to the various passenger associa- 
tions for railroad rates for the Buffalo meeting. Definite arrangements will be announced 
later. 
Hotels. Reservations should be made direct with the hotel management. The fol- 
lowing list gives the rates offered by the leading hotels of Buffalo, all of them approved by 


the committee on local arrangements: 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH ROOMS WITH BATH 
NAME OF HOTEL 
Single Double Single Double 

Hotel Statler (Association headquarters). ..... $4.00 up | $6.00 up 
ns cdcundddansesbenwenesens $2.50 $4.00 | $3.00 up | $4.50 up 
$1.50 up | $2.50 up 
$3.00 up | $5.00 up 
$4.50 up 
it atadcxciaanseapeeenesaawens $2.50 $4.00 | $3.00 up | $4.50 up 
$2.00 $3.00 | $2.50 $4.00 up 
$2.00 $3.00 | $2.50 $4.00 


Visits to Buffalo Industries. Buffalo has much greater diversity of manufactured 
products than most cities of its size. The “Queen City of the Lakes” is the center of a 
region which produces manufactured goods with a value equal to 87 per cent of the total 
value of such goods in the United States, and which represents 213 or 60 per cent of the 
356 lines of manufacture recognized by the United States census. It also buys 80 per cent 
of all merchandise sold in this country. Within twelve hours’ railway run, reside 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants of the United States and 80 per cent of those of Canada. 

Buffalo is the largest center in the country for the production of linseed oil and also of 
aniline dyes. It is fast becoming a close rival to Minneapolis for supremacy in the milling 
industry, more than one-half of all flour and grist mill products in the state being made here. 
Furthermore, the city produces one-third of all the soap made in the state and carries on 
one-fifth of the slaughtering and meat packing for the entire state. The district of which it 
is the center is the largest lumber market and one of the largest pig-iron producing regions 


in the world. 
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Among Buffalo products are many of interest to those concerned with homemaking. 
The local committee is therefore planning trips to manufacturing plants so that home eco- 
nomics visitors may see how modern methods have revolutionized the manufacture of 
merchandise. There will be a regular schedule for the trips and groups of visitors will be 
made up according to the facilities of the plant to be inspected. Competent guides have 
been promised to explain thoroughly the various operations and processes to be seen in each 
establishment. 

Delegates are requested to study carefully the list given below and decide which 
establishments they would like to visit. Arrangements can be made to visit also a 
modern laundry, the steel mills, a kitchen of a modern hotel, and other industries. Infor- 
mation concerning any phase of the proposed trips may be obtained by writing Miss Myrtle 
V. Caudell, Director, Vocational Homemaking Department, Buffalo State Normal School, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Barmon Brothers Company, Inc., Broadway and Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, makers of 
“The Barmon Brand” wash dresses. This establishment is well organized and highly 
specialized, employing 400 people or more when running at capacity. Every up-to-date 
method is used for the health, happiness, and efficiency of the worker. Electrically driven 
machines spread, cut, and sew the cloth. As many as 326 garments are cut at one time. 
Five complete garments are made a minute. When labor situations are acute, a school is 
maintained for training operators, each of whom does only one operation. 

George Urban Milling Company, Urban Street, Buffalo, the home of Liberty Flour. This 
company caters particularly to the high-class family trade, and employs the most modern 
and sanitary methods of manufacturing and handling food stuffs. The plant is directly 
opposite the bakeries of the National Biscuit Company and Ward and Ward. 

Larkin Company, Inc., Seneca and Larkin Streets, Buffalo, manufacturers of pure foods, 
toilet preparations, soaps, pharmaceuticals, clothing, paints, and furniture. Many who 
think of Larkin Company solely as soap manufacturers with a premium plan are surprised 
to learn that more than 650 different articles are manufactured in the Larkin factories, while 
1700 other articles are sold through the Larkin plan, that is, by the factory-to-family idea. 

The Republic Metalware Company, Alabama Street, Buffalo, manufacturers of kitchen 
utensils in tin ware, galvanized ware, Japan-enameled ware, and procelain enameled ware, 
including the famous “Savory” roasters. 

The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York, manufacturers of Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits and Triscuits. The factory is called the cleanest, finest, and most hygienic 
food factory in the world, and is “dedicated to the important truth that the whole wheat 
grain is one of the most perfect and most complete foods given to man.” 

The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, New York, makers of the famous Spirella 
stay and corrective, hygienic Spirella corsets. This is the home of the largest made-to- 
measure corset business in the world, and is located only a few hundred feet from the Great 
Gorge. 

Ward and Ward, Fourgeron Street, Buffalo, the largest bread bakery between New York 
and Chicago. The bread department has a capacity of 75,000 loaves of “Certified” and 
“Merit” bread daily. The largest traveling oven in western New York takes care of 8,000 
loaves of bread per hour. 

Erne. Mason Coan, 
Chairman of Publicity Committee. 


Extension Conference at Cornell. Extension workers are invited by the School of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, to attend an extension gathering in Ithaca, New York, 
June 26, 27, and 28, immediately preceding the American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Buffalo. The program includes discussion of educational problems in extension 
and numerous pleasure trips. Further announcement will be made in the May JouRNAL. 


